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Plans  Move  Right  Ahead 

19th  Annual  Convention 


THE  TIME 

February  3-4-5-6-7 

THE  PLACE 

New  York  City 

▲  ▲  ▲ 

THE  HOTEL 

The  Pennsylvania 


PLANS  are  now  being  made  to  make  the 
19th  Annual  Convention  the  greatest^  most 
valuable  and  most  important  gathering  the 
Association  has  ever  held. 

The  year  1929  has  presented  the  retailer  with  more 
important  problems  than  he  has  ever  confronted 
before.  We  are  planning  our  Convention  so  that 
these  problems  will  come  up  for  due  consideration 
and  discussion.  Every  progressive  retailer  should 
plan  to  attend.  Only  through  concerted  and  co¬ 
operative  action  can  we  hope  to  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Your  Association  Convention  is  the  time  and 
place  when  the  best  minds  of  the  retail  dry  goods 
craft  assemble  and  give  generously  of  their  impress¬ 
ions,  their  study  and  experience  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  our  common  problem. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Christmas  Greetings 

Once  again  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  holiday 
season.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  are  being  more  securely  united  and  when  good 
wishes  are  universally  exchanged. 

May  we  at  the  very  outset  of  our  editorial  columns 
extend  to  every  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  Association  Christmas  greetings  on  behalf  of 
your  officers,  directors  and  the  members  of  your  head¬ 
quarters  staff! 

Gift  Giving 

It  has  become  almost  a  universal  custom  to  give 
gifts  or  other  tokens  of  remembrance  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  This  practice  is  a  laudatory  one  because  it 
brings  so  much  happiness  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
many.  But  like  everything  else  which  is  good,  it  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  abuse.  We  have  reference  in 
particular  to  a  practice  which  has  grown  in  recent 
years,  namely  the  accepting  of  so-called  gifts  by  retail 
buyers  and  store  executives  from  wholesaling  and 
manufacturing  resources  with  whom  they  do  business. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  practice  because  experience 
indicates  that  the  spirit  behind  the  donors  in  most 
cases  is  not  indicative  of  the  Christmas  spirit  as  we 
know  it. 

Buyers  who  accept  gifts  from  manufacturers  and 
their  representatives  must  realize  that  they  place 
their  stores  imder  obligation  to  that  manufacturer. 
This  may  become  embarrassing  to  them  during  the 
ensuing  year.  We  are  told  that  this  practice  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular  during  recent  years  and  that  it  is 
a  common  thing  to  find  buyers  who  are  the  recipients 
of  gifts  of  considerable  intrinsic  value.  In  fact  we 
have  been  informed  that  many  manufacturers  regard 
such  expenditures  made  at  this  time  as  legitimate 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  expense  in  their  cost 
of  doing  business. 

The  entire  practice  is  bad  and  should  be  corrected. 
You  can  do  your  part  in  bringing  about  a  solution  by 
requesting  all  executives  and  buyers  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion  to  refuse  tactfully  but  firmly  any  so-called  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  or  presents  received  by  them  from  those 
with  whom  they  do  business.  If  every  retail  store 
would  adopt  such  a  policy  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


we  would  very  quickly  solve  this  vexing  and  embar¬ 
rassing  problem  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer  alike. 

The  President’ s  Conferences 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  have  heralded  far 
and  wide  the  news  of  the  conferences  held  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  present 
economic  conditions  and  adopting  a  program,  having 
for  its  end  the  stabilizing  of  business  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  national  prosperity. 

The  President,  in  his  earnest  endeavor  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist,  has  sum¬ 
moned  to  Washington  leaders  in  the  fields  of  trans¬ 
portation,  banking  and  finance,  industry,  distribution, 
public  utility,  labor  and  agriculture.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  review  the  outcome  of  these  conferences.  Your 
newspapers  have  kept  you  informed  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  “reserve  for  prompt 
expanded  action”  has  been  given  in  the  case  of  indus¬ 
try  as  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars;  public  utilities, 
two  billions;  railways,  one  and  a  quarter  billions; 
State  and  municipal  governments,  two  billions  and 
the  Federal  Government  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
— a  total  of  nine  billions. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  that  retail  distri¬ 
bution  was  well  and  ably  represented  at  the  White 
House  conferences  by  Mr.  Jesse  Isidor  Straus, 
President  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  Mr.  Samuel 
W.  Reyburn,  President  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company.  The  President  displayed  his 
usual  good  judgment  in  inviting  to  represent  retail 
distribution  three  men  who  are  leaders  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  life  of  our  nation  and  who  are  weU  versed 
in  all  problems  affecting  distribution. 

These  conferences  are  most  certain  to  result  in 
maintaining  the  prosperity  which  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  been  enjoying. 

Despite  the  recent  stock  market  crash,  the  funda¬ 
mental  structure  of  business  is  secure.  We  are  not 
confronted  with  any  imemployment  problem.  The 
current  income  of  our  people  has  remained  un- 
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changed.  Our  President  has  heen  promised  hy  those 
whom  he  summoned  to  Washington  that  there  will  he 
no  widespread  reduction  in  employment  or  wages  in 
the  major  industries  of  our  country,  and  hence  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  people  will  continue  at 
the  same  level  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  immediate 
past. 

The  future  is  promising.  The  pessimistic  cries  of 
warning  which  accompanied  the  stock  market  crash 
were  short-lived.  Confidence  in  our  business  institu¬ 
tions  continues.  As  merchants  serving  directly  the 
great  mass  of  consumers,  we  can  act  as  ambassadors 
to  the  public  by  propagating  the  spirit  of  security 
and  optimism  which  dominated  the  President’s  con¬ 
ferences  in  Washington. 

Yes,  business  will  be  stablizied  and  prosperity  wiU 
be  maintained! 

We*ll  Be  There 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Hoover  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
issued  a  call  to  over  one  himdred  of  the  leading  trade 
associations  of  the  country  to  send  representatives  to 
Washington  on  December  5,  so  that  the  program 
adopted  at  the  President's  conferences  may  be  put 
into  execution  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

President  Alfred  B.  Koch  has  been  invited  to  attend 
as  the  representative  of  the  retail  dry  goods  craft. 
President  Koch  will  be  present. 

As  President  of  your  Association  he  knows  your 
problems  and  your  needs.  As  a  successful  and  active 
merchant  he  knows  what  the  retailer  can  do  to  main¬ 
tain  prosperity.  You  can  be  assured  that  our  position 
will  be  well  presented  by  President  Koch. 

In  this  connection  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  its  Chairman,  Julius  Barnes,  and 
its  President,  William  Butterworth,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  the  able  and  prompt  manner  in  which 
the  President’s  suggestion  has  been  carried  out. 

You  will  hear  more  of  this  conference  later. 

Congress  Adjourns  Sine  Die  and  Sine 
Tariff  Bill 

A  special  session  of  Congress  was  authorized  for  a 
two-fold  purpose,  namely,  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  afford  farm  relief,  and  a  limited  revision  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  a  few  industries  which  were  suffering  from  de¬ 
pression. 

What  really  happened  in  the  special  session  of 
Congress  is  only  too  well-known  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  Congress  did  adjourn,  however,  on  Friday, 


November  22  without  enacting  any  new  "tariff  leg¬ 
islation. 

Congress  has  itself  to  blame  for  this  unusual  situa¬ 
tion.  The  people  of  our  country  did  not  want  the 
kind  of  tariff  revision  that  certain  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  endeavored  to  bring  about.  We  do  not  want  a 
Tariff  Bill  which  will  set  up  a  virtual  embargo  on 
many  lines  of  import  and  which  would  jeopardize 
our  export  trade  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  Such 
a  bill  would  be  disastrous  in  its  effect  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  and  American  labor,  and  would  de¬ 
stroy  our  economic  well-being.  The  Association’s 
position  has  been  made  well-known  to  you  through 
these  editorial  pages.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  review 
it  here  again  at  this  time. 

The  tariff  will  now  come  before  the  regular  session 
of  Congress,  which  will  convene  on  December  2nd. 
During  this  session  and  until  the  Tariff  Bill  is  passed 
we  shall  continue  our  opposition  to  any  tariff  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  not  protect  American  industry  and 
labor,  and  maintain  our  national  prosperity;  and 
which  will  be  detrimental  to  the  mercantile  life  of 
our  nation. 

The  Government  Goes  Ashopping 

You  will  recall  that  in  1922,  when  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  Bill  was  before  Congress,  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  purchased  a  number  of 
articles  of  merchandise  from  New  York  department 
and  specialty  stores.  You  no  doubt  also  recall  that  at 
that  time  it  was  charged  that  retailers  made  exorbi¬ 
tant  profits  on  imported  merchandise  sold  in  their 
stores.  In  fact,  these  alleged  profits  made  by  retailers 
ranged  all  the  way  from  150  to  over  2000  per  cent. 

Your  Association  supplied  affidavits  at  that  time 
which  proved  conclusively  that  the  Government’s 
figures  were  incorrect,  and  that  retailers  did  not  make 
any  such  exorbitant  profits  as  the  Government  con¬ 
tended.  The  Honorable  F.  M.  Simmons,  United  States 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  on  Tuesday,  September 
19,  1922,  had  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Association 
refuting  these  charges,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  affi¬ 
davits  supplied  by  our  member  stores. 

We  thought  that  this  matter  was  settled  and  that 
we  would  not  be  called  upon  again  to  correct  a  sim¬ 
ilar  error  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department 
seven  years  later. 

However,  such  is  not  the  case.  Once  again  the 
Treasury  Department  has  shopped  some  retail  stores 
and  has  reported  to  the  Senate  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  landed  cost  and  the  retail  selling  price, 
ranging  from  150  to  over  3000  per  cent,  on  various 
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items  of  imported  merchandise.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  merchandise  has  heen  displayed  in  the  Senate 
Cliamher,  each  item  carefully  labeled  with  the  name 
of  the  store,  date  of  purchase,  foreign  value,  landed 
cost,  and  the  retail  selling  price.  This  exhibit  has 
been  popularly  referred  to  in  the  press  of  the  country 
as  the  ‘"Grundy  Store”. 

In  the  first  place  the  Government  has  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  many  expenses  involved  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  imported  merchandise.  Nor  does 
the  Government  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the 
merchandise  in  question  has  been  purchased  directly 
abroad  by  the  retailer,  or  has  been  purchased  from 
importers.  We  find  upon  investigation  that  again  in 
1929  the  figures  quoted  in  connection  with  this  exhibit 
are  inaccurate  and  misleading.  In  most  instances  the 
merchandise  was  purchased  by  the  retailer  from  im¬ 
porting  firms  and  was  sold  at  retail  prices  consistent 
with  the  operating  expenses  of  the  store  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  retailer  is  expected  to  render  to  the 
consumer. 

Once  again  in  1929  we  are  compelled  to  call  upon 
our  members  to  supply  affidavits  with  which  to  answer 
these  charges.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  willing  and  able  to  supply  these  affidavits, 
and  these  affidavits  will  again,  accompanied  by  a 
carefully  prepared  brief,  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  proof  that  the  retailer  is  not  making  exorbitant 
profits  in  the  sale  of  imported  lines. 

We  were  successful  in  refuting  this  charge  in  1922. 
Wc  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  righting  a  similar  wrong 
in  1929. 

The  Norris  Amendment 


legislate  the  percentage  of  mark-up  which  importers 
and  merchants  must  limit  themselves  to  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  merchandise.  We  need  not  take  the  time 
or  space  to  point  out  that  importers  and  retailers 
could  not  hope  to  handle  merchandise  on  a  margin 
of  25  per  cent.  If  the  Norris  amendment  ever  were 
adopted  in  its  present  form  it  would  mean  a  real 
embargo  on  all  imported  lines  now  sold  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer.  Despite  the  fact  that  imports  amount 
to  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  sale  of  our  member 
stores,  we  feel  that  the  Norris  amendment  must  not 
go  unanswered. 

We  propose  to  see  that  Senator  Norris  and  his 
colleagues  are  furnished  with  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Norris  amendment  is  so  absurd  in  its 
application  to  retail  merchandising  that  it  should  be 
given  no  further  consideration. 

Trade  Relations  Machinery  Available 

Two  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Program  of  this  Association  are  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Standards  of  Business  Practice  for  the  Milli¬ 
nery  Trade  and  the  establishment  of  simple  but  effeo 
tive  machinery  for  their  enforcement.  In  support  of 
this  movement,  we  have  the  active  cooperation  of 
four  national  organizations  representing  different 
branches  of  the  miUinery  industry,  namely.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Millinery  Men,  Eastern  Millinery  Association, 
Millinery  Association  of  America  and  Retail  MilU- 
nery  Association  of  America. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  millinery  . 
trade,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  through  this  joint 
machinery  whereby  complaints  of  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  and  trade  abuses  may  be  registered  and  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  entire  industry 
— regardless  of  whether  such  complaints  are  register¬ 
ed  by  miUinery  manufacturers,  jobbers,  wholesalers 
or  retailers.  Each  member  of  the  industry  may  regis¬ 
ter  with  the  particular  association  representing  his 
branch  of  the  trade  any  complaints  of  unfair  trade 
practices  which  he  experiences.  These  complaints 
will  receive  joint  consideration  and  such  abuses  wiU 
be  taken  up  with  habitual  offenders.  Nothing  wiU  be 
done  to  embarrass  those  concerns  registering  com¬ 
plaints  or  to  intimidate  individuals  complained 
against. 

With  the  support  of  members  of  the  industry,  these 
collective  efforts  will  be  effective  in  eliminating  many 
existing  trade  abuses.  This  machinery  is  available  to 
each  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  It  offers  a  practical  means  of  focussing  at¬ 
tention  on  unfair  and  undesirable  practices  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  trade.  Each  member  of  the 
association  is  urged  to  report  such  complaints  which 


During  the  closing  days  of  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill,  “provid¬ 
ing  that  a  tax  of  99  per  cent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  retail  price  of  any  article  is  in  excess  of  the 
imported  price,  plus  the  duty  paid  thereon,  plus 
freight  and  insurance  charges,  plus  25  per  cent.” 
This  means  that  the  importer  and  retailer  would  be 
allowed  jointly  practically  a  25  per  cent  margin  on 
imported  merchandise  and  would  have  to  pay  this 
tax  of  99  per  cent  in  the  event  that  the  retail  price 
exceeded  the  stipulated  25  per  cent  allowed. 

do  not  know  whether  Senator  Norris  was  mo¬ 
tivated  to  introduce  this  amendment  by  the  “Grundy 
Exhibit”,  but  to  us  one  seems  just  as  ridiculous  as 
the  other.  At  first  glance  one  would  believe  that  the 
Norris  amendment  was  not  entitled  to  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  But  it  has  an  element  of  danger  in  it, 
because  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Senator  to 
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he  may  have  against  millinery  concerns  with  our 
Bureau  of  Trade  Relations. 

Over  two  hundred  of  our  progressive  members  rep¬ 
resenting  all  sizes  and  types  of  department,  specialty 
and  dry  goods  stores  situated  in  thirty-nine  different 
states  have  already  definitely  adopted  these  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Business  Practice  by  signing  special  endorse¬ 
ment  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose.  Each  day  the 
names  of  other  prominent  members  are  being  added 
to  this  list. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
familiarize  yourself  with  these  practices  and  to  make 
use  of  the  machinery  which  has  been  provided 
through  the  splendid  work  of  our  Trade  Relations 
Committee  under  the  able  leadership  of  A.  Lincoln 
Filene. 

Progress  in  Arbitration 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the 
field  of  arbitration  is  the  recent  adoption,  first  by 
W'm.  Filene's  Sons  Company  and  closely  followed  by 
James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  of  arbitration  clauses  to  be 
incorporated  in  all  purchasing  contracts  executed  by 
these  concerns.  As  the  result  of  this  action,  all  dis¬ 
putes  arising  out  of  the  execution  of  purchasing  con¬ 
tracts  of  these  two  prominent  department  stores  will 
be  settled  by  arbitration  rather  than  by  resorting  to 
civil  court  action. 

The  action  of  these  two  concerns  sets  a  precedent 
in  the  department  store  field  in  specifically  providing 
for  the  arbitration  of  future  disputes  which  may 
arise  in  business  dealings.  While  concerns  in  many 
other  industries  have  for  some  time  used  such  arbi¬ 
tration  clauses,  this  is  the  first  known  time  that  arbi¬ 
tration  proceedings  have  been  provided  for  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  large  department  stores.  Its  purpose  is 
directly  in  line  with  the  recent  arrangements  between 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  in  providing  ar¬ 
bitration  facilities  for  our  members.  It  represents 
a  precedent  which  we  believe  will  be  followed  by 
many  other  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Retailing  and  Aviation 

What  part  aviation  will  play  in  retail  distribution 
in  tbe  future  is  ratber  difficult  to  portend  definitely 
at  this  time,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  its  effects 
are  already  being  evidenced. 


Quite  frequently  we  'hear  of  buyers  making  trips 
to  the  New  York  market  by  aeroplane.  In  fact  we 
believe  it  is  becoming  a  rather  common  occurrence  for 
merchandise  executives  in  New  England  stores  to  visit 
the  New  York  market  in  this  manner. 

Only  today  we  learned  that  one  of  our  members, 
Pomeroy’s,  Inc.,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Armistice  Day, 
with  the  permission  of  the  United  States  Government, 
dedicated  on  the  roof  of  their  store  a  beacon  light  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  air  travellers  passing  through  that 
section  of  the  country.  No  doubt  this  beacon  light 
will  become  a  familiar  landmark  in  the  city  of  Read¬ 
ing  not  only  for  those  who  travel  through  the  air 
but  to  all  who  approach  the  city. 

Already  the  roof  of  a  department  store  structure 
has  been  used  as  a  “landing  field”.  Newspapers  car¬ 
ried  the  story  of  an  aeroplane  making  a  safe  landing 
on  the  roof  of  the  new  building  of  The  Bon  Marche, 
Inc.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.  This  landing,  the  first  which 
has  ever  been  made,  we  believe,  atop  a  department 
store  structure,  was  a  forced  one.  Nevertheless  it 
shows  that  our  store  structures  have  potentialities 
which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  future 
when  shopping  trips  via  air  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

We'' re  Making  Preparations 

Plans  are  moving  right  ahead  for  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association.  Our  program 
and  other  special  features  of  this  Convention  are 
rapidly  taking  shape.  We  are  preparing  for  the  larg¬ 
est  gathering  of  merchants  that  ever  attended  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
From  all  indications  and  rumors  our  preparations  will 
be  justified. 

Watch  the  January  issue  of  The  Buixetin  for  more 
detailed  information.  Plan  now  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Remember  the  place  and  time — Place,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  Time,  February  3  to 
7,  inclusive,  1930. 
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Stores  Adopt  Arbitration  Clauses 

By  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


The  arbitration  of  future  disputes  arising  in  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  is  now  specifically  provided  for  by 
two  prominent  department  stores  with  the  adop¬ 
tion,  first  by  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company  of  Boston 
and  follow^  closely  by  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son  of 
New  York,  of  arbitration  clauses  to  be  incorporated 
in  all  purchasing  contracts  of  these  concerns.  The 
clauses  inserted  in  the  purchasing  forms  of  these  two 
stores  provide  that  all  disputes  arising  from  such 
contracts  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  rather 
than  resorting  to  civil  court  action.  In  both  instances, 
the  standard  rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  well  as  its  facilities  will  be  used. 

This  constitutes  the  first  known  time  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  made  definite  provisions  in  advance 
of  a  particular  transaction  for  the  arbitration  of  any 
commercial  disputes  arising  therefrom.  It  establishes 
a  precedent  which  it  is  believed,  will  be  followed  by 
many  other  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 
This  action  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the 
recent  cooperative  arrangements  made  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  with  the  American  Ar¬ 
bitration  Association  whereby  nation-wide  arbitration 
facilities  are  made  available  to  all  member  stores. 

Progressive  business  men  have  long  recognized  the 
value  of  arbitration  to  industry,  considering  it  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  good  business  ethics  and  endorsing  it  as  a 
constructive  means  for  the  elimination  of  economic 
waste  through  the  promotion  of  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  buyers  and  sellers.  Concerns  in  a  great  variety 
of  industries  have  used  arbitration  clauses  in  their 
purchase  or  sale  contracts  for  many  years.  In  the 
department  store  field,  many  stores  have  resorted  to 
arbitration  as  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  settling 
existing  disputes. 

Purpose  of  Clause 

The  primary  purpose  of  arbitration  clauses  used  in 
commercial  contracts  is  to  insure  in  advance  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  disputes  subsequently  arising  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  contract.  While  the  policy  of  agreeing  to  re¬ 
sort  to  arbitration  only  after  a  dispute  actually  arises 
has  been  effective  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  in  some  instances,  due  largely  to  the 
nature  of  the  dispute,  unnecessary  delay  and  difficulty 
may  be  encountered  in  getting  both  parties  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  to  subscribe  to  arbitration.  The  inclusion  of 
arbitration  clauses  in  purchasing  contracts  merely  car¬ 
ries  this  procedure  a  step  further.  Rather  than  waiting 
for  a  dispute  to  actually  arise,  such  clauses  automati¬ 
cally  anticipate  the  friendly  settlement  of  disputes 
which  may  develop.  They  not  only  protect  equally  the 
interests  of  buyers  and  sellers  but  they  avoid  much 
unnecessary  litigation  which  is  both  troublesome  and 
expensive. 

Standard  Clauaea 

Arbitration  clauses  may  be  phrased  to  meet  the  in¬ 
dividual  requirements  of  a  particular  business  but  they 


should  embody  certain  standard  principles  if  they  are 
to  be  valid  and  enforceable.  Department  and  specialty 
stores  using  or  intending  to  use  arbitration  clauses 
in  their  purchasing  order  forms  or  contracts  should 
see  that  such  a  clause  provides  adequate  protection 
in  certain  respects  against  the  risk  of  litigation. 

First,  it  should  be  in  proper  form  to  comply  with 
the  appropriate  arbitration  laws.  Unless  properly 
drawn,  it  may  not  be  legally  valid,  irrevocable  and  en¬ 
forceable.  Secondly,  it  should  definitely  express  the 
will  of  the  i)arties  involved,  being  free  of  ambiguities. 
If  the  clause  is  uncertain  in  its  terms,  the  time  and 
expense  involved  in  determining  the  scope  of  the  clause 
and  the  ix)wers  of  the  arbitrators  under  it  may  destroy 
its  value.  Thirdly,  the  clause  should  provide  adequately, 
by  reference  to  the  rules  of  an  association  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  the  naming  of  arbitrators,  safeguarding 
against  deadlocks  or  defaults  and  substitutions.  If 
not,  the  actual  hearing  of  a  dispute  may  be  unduly 
delayed  and  its  practical  value  be  defeated. 

Properly  prepared  arbitration  clauses  are  now  valid, 
irrevocable  and  enforceable  under  the  arbitration  laws 
of  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  California,  Louisiana,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire  and  Arizona.  Under 
the  Federal  Arbitration  Law,  such  an  arbitration  clause 
is  also  enforceable  for  any  dispute  involving  more  than 
$3,000  that  arises  out  of  an  interstate  commerce  trans¬ 
action.  The  use  of  clauses  in  contracts  enforceable 
under  these  laws  is  practical  insurance  against  involved 
litigation.  While  arbitration  clauses  may  not  be  so 
readily  enforceable  under  the  arbitration  laws  of  other 
states,  the  inclusion  of  such  clauses  nevertheless  is 
effective  in  bringing  about  amicable  settlements  between 
buyers  and  sellers. 

A  very  effective  arbitration  clause  for  domestic 
trade  contracts  which  has  been  accepted  generally  by 
concerns  representing  a  large  variety  of  industries  is 
that  suggested  by  the  American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion.  •  Based  upon  its  intimate  knowledge  of  existing 
arbitration  laws  and  the  effectiveness  of  arbitration  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  American  Arbitration  Association  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  standard  clause  which  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  those  concerns  considering  the 
use  of  such  a  clause  in  their  purchasing  contracts. 

Standard  Arbitration  Clause  of  Domestic 
Trade  Contracts 

Any  controversy  or  claim  arising  out  of  or 
relating  to  this  contract  or  the  breach  there¬ 
of,  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Rules,  then  obtaining,  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  and  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  award  rendered  may  be  entered 
in  the  highest  court  of  the  form,  state  or 
federal,  having  jurisdiction. 

This  clause  contains  the  essential  legal  requirements 
of  those  states  mentioned  above  which  have  adopted 
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effective  arbitration  clauses.  It  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  similar  clauses  in  other  states  when  modified  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  appropriate  arbitration 
laws.  In  addition,  the  American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion  has  outlined  the  essentials  of  a  standard  arbitra¬ 
tion  clause  for  foreign  trade  contracts  which  will  be 
helpful  to  those  concerns  wishing  to  provide  for  the 
arbitration  of  disputes  incurred  in  dealing  with  for¬ 
eign  organizations. 

In  considering  the  use  of  such  clauses  in  purchasing 
contracts,  it  may  be  desirable  to  consult  an  attorney 
concerning  their  adequacy  under  the  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  particular  contract.  Both  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  will  gladly  cooperate  in  furnishing  addi¬ 
tional  information  to  stores  considering  the  use  and 
adaptation  of  such  clauses  in  their  purchase  forms. 

Joint  Arbitration  Facilities 

This  constitutes  merely  one  form  of  arbitration  ser¬ 
vices  and  facilities  which  are  now  available  to  members 
through  the  existing  cooperative  arrangements  between 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
American  Aritration  Association. 

Recognizinij  the  importance  of  arbitration  in  the 
economical  settlement  of  commercial  disputes,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  at  its  June,  1929  meeting  definitely  ap¬ 
proved  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  effective 
arbitration  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  Association’s 
members  in  the  settlement  of  their  business  disputes. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  have  been  enlisted 
and  that  association  will  render  its  cooperation  in 
handling  and  arranging  for  the  arbitration  of  all  dis¬ 
putes  voluntarily  submitted  by  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  or  by  concerns  dealing 
directly  with  such  members. 


Because  of  its  impartial  character  and  its  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  subject,  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  assist 
in  this  work.  It  has  established  arbitration  tribunal 
facilities  in  over  1650  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  to  which  are  attached  a  Panel  of  over 
6,000  arbitrators  who  serve  without  compensation. 
These  arbitrators  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  business  and  professional  life  of  the  country. 
Their  services  are  avilable  at  all  times  in  order  to 
ensure  the  proper  handling  of  the  essential  technical 
procedure  and  a  full  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  or  of  the  varying  state  arbitration  laws 
and  the  judicial  decisions  thereunder. 

Simple  arbitration  procedure  has  been  arranged 
whereby  disputes  may  be  submitted  either  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  or  directly  to  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  and  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  consideration.  This  procedure  is 
availalbe  whether  disputes  arise  in  the  course  of  a 
business  transaction  where  there  is  no  previous  agree¬ 
ment  to  arbitrate  or  whether  it  arises  out  of  a  written 
contract  embodying  a  special  clause  definitely  stipulat¬ 
ing  that  any  subsequent  misunderstandings  must  be 
arbitrated.  In  both  instances,  the  rules  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbitration  Association  will  be  followed  since  they 
assure  a  definite  automatic  procedure  and  the  prompt 
and  effective  enforcement  of  all  proceedings. 

Members  desiring  further  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  arbitration  procedure  or  addi¬ 
tional  facts  concerning  arbitration  clauses,  may  address 
such  inquiries  to  the  Association’s  offices  or  may  com¬ 
municate  direct  with  the  Amercian  Arbitration  Asso¬ 
ciation,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Selling  By  Telephone” 

Rcvinved  by  Grace  J.  Averill,  Associate 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Information,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


“Selling  By  Telephone”,  by  J.  George  Frederick.  331 
pages,  price  $4.00.  Business  Bourse,  Publishers,  New 
York. 

The  recent  book  “Selling  By  Telephone”  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  stores  in  which  telephone  selling  is  already  well 
developed  and  also  to  stores  which  are  considering  the 
reorganization  and  promotion  of  this  service.  The  pre¬ 
sent  practice  and  i>ast  experience  of  department  stores 
is  described  in  considerable  detail.  Mr.  Frederick  has 
based  his  book  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  retail  stores  as  well  as  of  the  telephone 
companies  and  of  other  types  of  business  affected. 

A  brief  outline  of  content  will  suffice  to  illustrate  its 
value  to  department  store  executives.  The  chapters 


applying  particularly  to  stores  summarize  reasons  for 
the  growing  need  of  this  service  in  stores;  types  of 
merchandise  sold ;  systems  of  handling  telephone  orders ; 
different  plans  used  for  out  of  town  customers ;  per¬ 
sonnel  of  department.  Representative  systems  effective 
in  a  number  of  stores  are  outlined  including  larger  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  smaller  stores. 

The  technique  of  telephone  salesmanship  is  thought¬ 
fully  developed  through  the  case  method  of  approach. 
Specific  illustrations  and  suggestions  are  given  to  fit 
individual  needs. 

Mr.  Frederick  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  careful 
research  he  has  made  of  this  subject  and  its  very  read¬ 
able  presentation  in  this  book. 
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Hiring  and  Training  Employes 
in  the  Filene  Store 

By  Mary  EaDame,  Department  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Contributed  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 

Editorial  Note:  This  article  is  based  upon  a  detailed  study  of  the  Filene  store 
and  its  personnel  policies  and  practices  zvhich  has  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  shortly  to  be  published  as 
the  fourth  book  in  the  Department’s  Industrial  Relations  Series.  The  investigation 
was  made  by  Mary  LaDame  and  Edwin  S.  Smith,  and  the  book  has  been  zvritten 
by  Miss  LaDame.  It  zvill  be  obtainable  after  January  1  from  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  Nezv  York. 


ORGANIZED  training  of  employes  in  this  well- 
known  and  successful  retail  store  in  Boston  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  remark  made  by 
Edward  A.  Filene,  then  general  manager,  on  Christmas 
eve  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  deplored  the 
waste  of  executives’  time  in  “correcting  the  same  mis¬ 
takes  over  and  over  again’’.  The  store  was  in  the  midst 
of  its  usual  experience  of  trying  to  prevent  the  mistakes 
of  large  numbers  of  new  salespeople  engaged  for  the 
Christmas  season.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  month  of  De¬ 
cember  that  a  review  of  this  quarter  century  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  employing  and  training  its  staff  may  be  most 
timely  in  suggesting  new  ideas  to  hard-pressed  execu¬ 
tives.  The  Christmas  rush  in  retail  stores  everywhere 
brings  sharply  to  a  focus  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  employes  capable  of  sell¬ 
ing  goods  and  satisfying  customers. 

The  period  of  stress,  however,  is  most  helpful  in 
revealing  weaknesses  to  be  corrected  in  the  future.  In 
the  midst  of  it,  only  emergency  methods  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  task  of  recruiting  and  training  a  working 
force  can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  if  attention 
be  given  to  it  every  day  in  the  year.  This,  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Filene 
experience. 

Training — A  Cooperative  Enterprise 

Training  at  Filene’s  has  had  a  long  and  rich  history. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  store,  this  function  was  natural¬ 
ly  decentralized.  With  the  exception  of  meetings  held 
at  the  home  of  William  Filene,  each  of  the  few  execu¬ 
tives  employed  instructed  his  own  assistants.  But  infor¬ 
mal  as  this  training  must  have  been,  it  was  none  the  less 
real.  In  fact,  it  was  that  rare  kind  of  instruction  which 
the  apprentice  received  at  the  hands  of  the  master 
craftsman.  Particularly  satisfactory  must  it  have  lieen 
at  the  hands  of  “born  educators’’  like  William  Filene 
and  his  sons  Edward  A.  and  A.  Lincoln. 

A  Standard  Practise — In  any  event,  the  Filenes  pos¬ 
sessed  a  definite  philosophy  of  training.  To  them  train¬ 
ing  for  store  work  was  a  co-operative  enterprise.  Em¬ 
ployes,  in  their  opinion,  presented  a  valuable  reservoir 
of  ideas  and  information.  They  were  indispensable 
participants  in  the  evolution  of  better  methods  of  store¬ 
keeping.  That  participation  was  itself  a  method  of 
training.  Hence  the  emphasis  throughout  the  history  of 


the  store  upon  the  organization  for  training  of  groups 
of  workers  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  These 
groups,  it  was  held,  had  much  to  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  standard  practice  for  any  job  and,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  content  of  training  for  it.  Accordingly,  for 
a  number  of  years,  members  of  various  occupational 
groups  have  aided  in  defining  the  methods  of  perform¬ 
ing  their  work  and  in  recording  an  up-to-date  state¬ 
ment  of  it. 

Standards  of  Service — It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
store  had  grown  big  and  its  system  had  become  compli¬ 
cated,  so  that  standards  of  service  had  to  be  definitely 
formulated,  that  the  need  for  organized  provision  for 
training  appeared.  First  the  need  was  recc^ized  that 
executives  must  be  relieved  from  the  mere  correction 
of  errors  for  the  more  constructive  aspects  of  their  tasks. 
It  was  suggested  that  circulars  be  printed,  showing  t)rpi- 
cal  errors,  and  that  these  be  distributed  to  the  sales  force 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  instructing  new  employes.  Then 
came  the  suggestion  that  the  director  of  welfare  be  held 
responsible  for  teaching  new  employes  the  policies  and 
aims  of  the  store,  and  that  floor  superintendents  under¬ 
take  to  instruct  them  in  store  system.  The  next  step 
in  evolution  was  to  concentrate  this  responsibility  in  a 
training  department  and  finally  once  again  to  decentral¬ 
ize  this  function,  making  the  training  department  re¬ 
sponsible  for  assisting  executives  in  the  task  of  educat¬ 
ing  employes.  Within  the  scope  of  this  article  it  is  not 
possible  to  indicate  the  record  of  experience  which  the 
detailed  study  has  revealed.  That  this  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rich,  is  indicated  in  a  report  of  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Association,  stating  that  training  at  Filene’s  “has 
occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  management  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  place  than  has  been  accorded  it  in  any  other 
store  which  is  a  member  of  the  Association,  or  possibly 
by  any  other  large  store  throughout  the  country.” 

The  Store  and  Its  Customers — The  training  of  the 
sales  force  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  need  because 
they  directly  represent  the  store  in  relation  to  its  clien¬ 
tele.  At  Filene’s,  training  in  store  system  and  policies 
has  been  thoroughly  organized  and  is  being  effectively 
presented.  Correction  of  errors  has  been  relegated  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  curriculum;  it  no  longer  occupies 
the  center  of  the  stage.  Courses  in  textiles,  color,  line 
and  design,  as  well  as  in  general  salesmanship,  are  given 
to  all  new  salespeople,  and  little  by  little  are  being-  ex- 
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tended  to  those  who  have  been  longer  employed.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  merchandise  of  a  number  of  departments 
has  been  compiled  in  the  form  of  manuals.  Standards 
for  the  care  of  various  stocks  are  being  developed.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 
salesmanship  in  its  application  to  different  departments. 

Similarlv,  it  has  become  evident  that  general  courses 
in  textiles,  color,  line  and  design  must  also  be  developed 
in  their  direct  application  to  the  work  of  each  selling 
department.  To  develop  salespeople  who  will  know  all 
the  essential  facts  about  their  merchandise,  who  will  be 
able  to  interpret  the  needs  of  customers  and  render  them 
skilful  and  courteous  assistance  in  meeting  those  needs, 
is  a  large  task.  As  yet,  its  possibilities  have  been  hardly 
more  than  glimpsed,  even  in  the  Filene  experience. 

Experience  in  the  Making — The  content  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  compiled  and  methods  of  presenting  it 
carefully  worked  out  for  the  positions  of  floor  super¬ 
intendent,  section  supervisor,  head  of  stock,  and  floor 
or  refund  clerk.  In  the  non-selling  section  training  has 
been  developed  for  certain  specified  occupations,  but  the 
work  of  compiling  the  content  of  instruction  has  not 
yet  been  extended  to  more  than  a  very  few  positions 
in  the  merchandise  division  and  to  none  at  all  in  the  fi¬ 
nance  division.  On  the  whole,  then,  this  is  experience 
in  the  making,  but  its  details,  as  far  as  it  has  gone, 
should  save  much  time  and  afford  a  basis  for  more 
rapid  development  in  other  retail  stores. 

Employment — The  Second  Aspect 

Training  is  of  course  but  one  aspect  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  satisfactory  working  force.  The  personnel 
division  at  the  Filene  store  contains  two  departments, 
training  and  employment. 

Supervision  of  these  two  units  and  their  co-ordina¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  the  Filene  Co-o|)erative  Associa¬ 
tion  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  personnel  superin¬ 
tendent.  These  functions  are  delegated  to  him  by  the 
store  manager,  to  whom  he  reports  and  who  in  turn 
is  accountable  to  one  of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the 
corp)oration.  The  ijersonnel  superintendent,  according 
to  the  manual  of  store  policies,  has  “sole  power  to  hire 
employes  and  to  give  final  decision  on  employment  and 
training  department  matters” — subject,  of  course,  to  the 
direction  of  his  superior  officers. 

Control — The  power  to  hire  employes,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  exercised  without  limit.  All  individuals  consider¬ 
ed  for  employment  must  be  acceptable  to  the  head  of  the 
department  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Moreover,  the 
budget  automatically  acts  as  a  control.  For  this  reason, 
requisitions  for  additional  employes  or  for  replacements 
at  an  increase  in  salary  over  that  formerly  paid,  as 
well  as  changes  in  wages,  transfers,  entrance  and  re¬ 
moval  orders,  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  expense 
control  department  or  the  store  manager  or  both. 

Arbitration  Board — Powers  of  dismissal  are  lodged 
only  in  a  vice-president.  A  department  head  can  re¬ 
move  any  employe  from  his  department,  for  cause,  but 
may  not  dismiss  him  from  the  store.  As  a  protection 
against  unjust  discharge,  an  Arbitration  Board  is  es¬ 
tablished,  to  which  any  employe  can  appeal.  This  Board 
is  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Filene  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation.  Its  work  as  a  significant  phase  of  the  whole 


subject  of  employe  relations  at  Filene’s  wiH  be  treated 
in  the  January  Bulletin. 

A  Staff  Function — The  powers  of  the  personnel  div¬ 
ision  indicate  that  it  performs  principally  a  staff  func¬ 
tion.  To  the  management  it  has  served  as  an  advisory 
and  research  agency,  submitting  for  consideration  and 
adoption  policies  and  plans  in  relation  to  personnel 
matters.  To  executives  it  has  acted  as  a  service  station, 
assisting  them  in  selection,  placement  and  training  of 
workers,  in  devising  and  keeping  personnel  records  and 
otherwise  counseling  and  helping  them  with  personnel 
problems.  In  the  gradual  development  of  its  work,  the 
division  has  more  and  more  focused  its  attention  upon 
the  executive  as  the  instrument  for  the  carrying  out  of 
l^ersonnel  policy  and  the  progressive  development  of 
better  industrial  relations.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
the  control  of  personnel  administration  is  centralized  but 
that  its  operation  to  a  great  degree  is  decentralized. 

Functions  in  Detail — The  employment  department  is 
charged  with  the  development  of  sources  of  labor  sup¬ 
ply  ;  the  selection  of  employes ;  the  rating  of  employes 
individually  and  periodically;  and  their  transfer  and 
promotion.  As  aids  to  this  task  it  must  study  occupa¬ 
tional  and  wage  standards  and  supervise  their  main¬ 
tenance  and  it  must  keep  easily  accessible  records  of 
punctuality,  earnings,  ratings  and  the  store  career  of 
every  employe.  The  resources  for  securing  employes 
present  no  new  features  over  the  experience  of  many 
other  stores.  The  setting  up  of  definite  qualifications 
for  selection  is  notable  as  a  beginning  of  predetermined 
standards,  but  has  not  resulted  in  blazing  new  trails. 

Though  Filene’s  was  one  of  the  first  organizations  to 
gnve  attention  to  the  interview  as  a  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  of  employes,  its  experimentation 
has  not  resulted  in  any  standard  practice,  nor  has  it 
made  progress  in  developing  the  pre-employment  tests 
with  which  it  early  experimented.  Nor  has  the  employ¬ 
ment  department  gone  far  in  occupational  descriptions, 
for  which  considerable  material  has  been  developed  by 
the  training  department  but  has  not  been  organized  for 
use  in  selecting  employes. 

Promotion  Policy — The  work  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  in  rating,  in  transfer,  promotion  and  separation 
from  employment,  presents  no  unusual  features,  but  the 
promotion  policy  is  deserving  of  consideration.  The 
statement  of  it  is  as  follows: 

1.  It  shall  be  our  policy  to  seek  constantly 
to  offer  promotion  to  all  indi\’iduals  entitled 
to  it.  All  promotions  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Personnel  Superintendent  before  final  approv¬ 
al  by  the  Vice-President  in  charge  of  the  store, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  in  all  cases,  ex¬ 
cept  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Arbitration 
Board. 

2.  It  shall  be  our  policy  to  fill  vacancies 
whenever  possible  by  the  promotion  of  people 
in  our  store.  Failing  this,  we  shall  fill  posi¬ 
tions  with  high-school  or  college  graduates  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

3.  Each  executive  position  in  the  store  shall 
be  understudied  whenever  possible  with  some¬ 
one  capable  of  growing  into  that  position  in 

(Continued  on  page  676) 
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A  Fashion  Information  Bureau 

For  Store  Buyers 

How  to  Organize,  Operate  and  Co-ordinate 
An  Important  Internal  Store  Function 

Contributed  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  by 
Fanny  Arms,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SINCE  1926  the  entire 
brotherhood  of  stores  and 
manufacturers  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  pros  and  cons  of 
stylists  and  style  information. 

Fabric  houses  and  furniture 
houses  have  styled  up  their 
lines,  and  everywhere  the 
buyer  goes  these  days  she  is 
obliged  to  discuss  the  old 
versus  the  new.  Therefore, 
the  Fashion;  Information 
Bureau  for  the  buyers  of  The 
Halle  Bros.,  Company  is  con¬ 
tinually  advancing  the  type  of 
its  work  to  supplement  that 
of  the  buyers.  The  nature  of 
the  work  is  more  ad\’ance 
information  than  ever,  for  the 
buyer’s  information  in  the 
market  is  so  much  better  than 
it  used  to  be.  Another  phase 
of  the  Bureau’s  work  is  the 
display  of  allied  style  lines, 
plans  for  the  windows,  and 
special  ensemble  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  the  salespeople. 

The  First  Step — ^'fhe  most 
important  step  in  putting 
fashion  information  to  work 
in  a  store  is  to  place  that 
bureau  or  office  rightly  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  established,  the 
buyers  in  the  store.  Such  a  fashion  information  service 
does  not  reach  the  public  at  all.  It  is  not  concerned  with 
giving  the  customer  advice  on  what  length  skirts  to 
wear  or  how  long  her  blouses  should  be.  It  is  the 
fashion  information  service  which  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  buyers.  Buyers  who  purchase  the  merchandise, 
are  the  ones  who  select  it,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
either  make  or  break  a  store  on  its  fashion  prestige. 
Therefore,  anything  that  a  Fashion  Bureau  does  must 
be  of  service  to  help  the  buyers  make  their  decisions 
about  what  they  want  to  bring  back. 

Original  Sources — If  this  service  is  of  any  use  at 
all,  it  must  get  its  information  from  some  source  other 
than  that  one  already  used  by  the  buyers.  They  would 
be  justified  in  thinking  they  are  paying  for  a  foolish 
overhead  if  we  continually  brought  them  facts  that 
they  had  already  found  out  themselves  the  last  time 
they  were  in  the  market,  or  if  we  brought  them  state¬ 
ments  written  on  fancy  paper  and  nicely  clipped  together 


and  bound,  which  they 
already  knew  themselves  and 
probably  had  been  using  for 
a  month  or  so.  A  Fashion 
Information  Bureau  must  be 
careful  and  impress  on  the 
buyers  that  the  office  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  invest¬ 
igating  sources  that  they  have 
not  time  to  investigate  them¬ 
selves. 

This  additional  information 
cannot  l)e  colored  by  any 
personal  preferences  or  likes 
or  dislikes.  The  person 
through  whom  the  inform¬ 
ation  seeps  must  be  unpre¬ 
judiced,  must  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  tastes.  If  the  inform¬ 
ation  bureau  expert  or  fash¬ 
ion  adviser  has  a  preference 
for  tailored  things,  and  re¬ 
commends  tailored  things 
because  she  likes  them  her¬ 
self,  the  buyer  will  not  know 
whether  they  are  really  right 
or  whether  the  fashion 
adviser  prefers  them  per¬ 
sonally. 

Your  Authority — If  your 
information  is  to  be  authen¬ 
tic  the  next  job  is  to  find  an 
authority.  Who  knows  just  how  many  black  dresses  are 
going  to  be  worn  in  your  city  in  the  fall  of  1930? 
The  answer  is — no  one.  Who  knows  how  many  pieces 
of  Spanish  furniture  are  going  to  be  desired  for  this 
City  of  Homes,  by  people  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  spend  it  generously?  How  many  people 
are  going  to  want  to  have  a  Spanish  room  or  a  Spanish 
house  or  a  patio  or  a  home  in  Florida?  Nobody  knows 
exactly. 

Then  why  leave  all  this  buying  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people  who  have  been  buying  for  years  and  who 
probably  have  better  guesses  than  any  fashion  inform¬ 
ation  adviser  or  expert  of  any  kind? 

Consider  Your  Customer — The  difficulty  is  that 
your  customers  are  too  fashion  wise  and  have  so  many 
good  ideas  of  their  own  that  they  get  from  so  many 
authentic  sources  and  they  keep  you  jumping  inside 
the  store  to  even  keep  up  with  them.  A  buyer  with  many 
duties  and  hurried  trips  to  New  York,  has  less  time 
to  read  all  the  style  notes  in  Harper’s  Bazar,  Vogue 


Procedure 

The  procedure  outlined  in  this  article 
for  the  organization  and  operation  of 
a  Fashion  Information  Bureau  for  Store 
Buyers  has  no  connection  or  contact 
with  customers.  Properly  trained  sales 
people  are  themselves  hoth  fashion 
advisers  and  style  experts  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  is  the  theory  of  this  store. 

Comparison  Department 

Direct  cooperation  exists  between  the 
Comparison  Department  and  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Information  Bureau  hut  the  Bureau 
has  no  supervision  over  the  Comparison 
Department.  Both  Bureaus  are  separate¬ 
ly  organized  and  operated. 

Advertising  Policy 

The  Fashion  Information  Bureau 
cooperates  with  the  Advertising  Office 
— its  bulletins  of  information  going 
direct  to  the  copy  writers.  The  adver¬ 
tising  policy  is  to  quote  The  Halle  Bros. 
Company  as  a  “Fashion  Authority” 
rather  than  to  personalize  the  author  of 
a  fashion  column. 
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and  Country  Life,  and  other  sources  of  information 
that  the  smart  woman  of  leisure  has  time  to  consult. 
Another  phase  of  this  fashion  information  bureau,  is 
to  assist  the  buyer  to  get  all  of  the  customer’s  view- 
fKjints  before  going  to  market. 

In  this  office  is  compiled  a  group  of  opinions  from 
the  best  fa.shion  authorities.  If  a  well  known  magazine 
reporter,  a  Paris  office,  a  New  York  office,  a  personal 
shopper,  a  buyer  of  exceptionally  good  taste  who  has  an 
exceptional  reputation,  a  reporting  service  which  comes 
twice  a  week  and  gives  an  unprejudiced  viewpoint  of 
the  New  York  stores  and  their  demand,  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  the  New  York  Times,  all  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  certain  trend  is  coming,  they  certainly  can’t 
all  be  wrong.  They  didn’t  get  together  and  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  it  l)eforehand  just  to  put  over  such  information; 
they  got  their  information  from  very  authentic  sources, 
so  the  fashion  information  bureau  accumulates  and 
draws  together  all  viewpoints,  draws  general  conclu¬ 
sions  such  as  a  certain  trend  that  is  going  to  affect  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  merchandise  all  over  the  house.  It  may  be 
color,  it  may  l)e  texture,  it  may  be  a  certain  kind  of  sur¬ 
face  in  wool  fabrics  it  may  be  the  rough  surface  as 
opposed  to  the  smooth  surface,  it  may  be  the  twill 
fabrics,  but  everyone  of  these  big  trends  means  an 
immense  amount  of  investment  in  several  departments. 

The  Fashion  Information  Bureau  should  be  a  sort 
of  newspajjer  office  that  compiles  and  accumulates  in¬ 
formation  from  all  possible  authentic  sources,  edits 
them  and  draws  conclusions.  These  conclusions  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  buyer  in  as  compact  a  form  as  possible 
that  she  may  use  her  own  judgement.  Place  the  accent 
on  the  fact  that  SHE  is  the  buyer ;  the  Fashion  Bureau 
does  not  buy  goods ;  It  would  hesitate  to  recommend 
merchandise — for  she  might  avoid  the  Bureau  and  the 
pleasant  friendly  contact  might  be  broken. 

The  Curriculum 

Newspaper  Advertising — In  order  to  get  correct 
viewpoints  and  keej)  open  all  sources  of  information  we 
follow  this  curriculum.  We  subscribe  to  two  New  York 
papers,  one  morning  paper  and  one  evening  paper,  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  style  intn)ductions  of  the 
New  York  stores  as  they  break  in  the  advertising  as 
they  are  presented  and  as  they  hope  they  will  mater¬ 
ialize.  But  this  of  course,  tells  us  nothing  of  results. 
W’e  only  know  they  spent  money  to  say  that  a  Patou 
bag  at  eighteen  dollars  is  the  latest  fashion  accessory 
and  they  have  it  and  it  is  right.  We  hope  to  follow 
certain  stores  of  that  kind,  and,  as  you  know,  the  adver- 
tisments  of  well  known  style  houses  mean  a  great  deal 
because  careful  thought  and  decision  precedes  that  kind 
of  advertising. 

Daily  Trade  Paper — The  next  source  of  information 
is  a  daily  trade  paper  with  which  you  are  all  familiar, 
whose  cables  and  information  from  Paris  we  have  found 
are  unprejudiced,  and  whose  services  are  giving  more 
and  more  the  viewpoint  of  the  customer  and  what  the 
smart  woman  is  wearing  together  with  what  is  being 
shown  by  the  manufacturers.  Such  style  information 
is  very  valuable. 

Reporting  Service — Third,  a  semi-weekly  reporting 
ser\’ice  which  indicates  the  acceptance  of  fashions  after 
they  are  introduced  in  the  New  York  stores.  It  merely 


shows  us  what  a  comparison  office  or  shopping  bureau 
would  indicate,  that  fashion  is  going  pretty  well  across 
the  street,  or  the  sale  advertised  this  morning  was  a 
fizzle,  and  there  is  no  trade  over  there  and  there  is  more 
trade  over  here.  Such  New  York  trade  information 
and  style  viewpoints  are  very  valuable  to  a  Fashion 
Information  Bureau. 

Extra  Reports — A  weekly  reporting  organization 
which  furnishes  us  both  market  and  style  information 
from  smart  customers,  gives  an  almost  ideal  line-up 
for  the  buyer  who  appreciates  the  style  importance  of 
a  new  item,  but  does  not  know  where  it  can  be  found. 
This  reporting  service  is  effective  for  both  ready-to- 
wear  and  home  furnishings,  and  is  invaluable  as  a 
source  of  extra  information  by  correspondence. 

Fashion  Magazines — The  next  thing  is  a  group  of 
three  of  the  finest  and  lost  known  fashion  poriodicals 
which  our  most  discriminating  customers  study  and 
use  in  their  own  homes.  These  are  the  magazines 
which  women  of  leisure,  who  spend  their  money  at 
your  store,  study.  They  are  absorbed  in  fashion  mag¬ 
azines  and  read  all  of  the  articles  on  style.  How  im- 
px)rtant  it  is  that  we  know  what  they  are  reading! 

There  is  in  addition  a  group  of  five  similar  maga¬ 
zines,  that  we  consider  very  high-class,  some  of  them 
selling  for  fifty  cents  a  copy,  going  to  a  rather  limited 
circulation  and  therefore  a  very  discriminating  one, 
dealing  with  home  furnishings,  and,  as  you  all  know, 
the  styles  in  home  furnishings  are  just  as  definite  and 
just  as  dangerous,  perhaps  more  so,  as  in  ready-to  wear 
and  millinery.  We  want  to  know  what  our  women 
customers  are  studying,  what  pictures  of  houses  and 
gardens  and  furniture  and  interiors  are  forming  their 
ideas. 

Trade  Magazines 

The  next  addition  is  one  high-typ)e  international  trade 
magazine  which  gives  fashion  information  and  also 
manufacturers’  information  of  great  value  from  abroad, 
reports  from  Berlin  and  Paris  designers,  and  a  little 
from  New  York. 

Then  come  two  trade  journals  for  home  furnishings 
depiartments,  magazines  which  devote  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  to  home  furnishings  and  give  information  of  in¬ 
terest  to  manufacturers  and  a  weekly  trade  journal 
indicating  the  commercialization  of  some  of  the  less 
e.xj)ensive  styles. 

Commercialized  Fashions 

When  Patou  and  Jenny  and  Chanel,  and  some  of  the 
others  who  introduce  fashions,  find  their  fashions  are 
commercialized,  the  style  story  is  on  the  downward 
trend  so  we  are  anxious  to  know  when  “exclusive” 
styles  are  so  commercialized  that  they  are  no  longer 
“exclusive”.  You  may  pat  yourself  on  the  hack  today 
to  think  you  have  an  Agnes  hat,  but  you  may  look- 
next  door  and  find  a  copiy  that  has  been  there  at  $9.85 
for  a  coup)le  of  weeks  and  our  impx)rt  is  not  worth 
very  much  as  an  “exclusive”  style  if  it  has  already 
been  so  copied.  This  commercialization  of  exclusive 
fashions  is  impjortant  to  watch. 

Men's  Wear — Next,  is  one  trade  journal  devoted 
entirely  to  men’s  wear;  the  spjecial  services  of  ])ictures 
from  New  York  and  Paris  offices  and  the  fashion  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  finest  manufacturers,  those  who  have 
realized  that  their  own  product  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole 
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fashion  picture  and  who  therefore  are  spending  their 
money  on  fashion  information. 

Special  Letters — The  last  classification  is  occasional 
special  letters  to  any  of  the  above  authorities  for  their 
opinions.  We  don’t  hesitate  at  all  to  sit  down  about 
five-fifteen  or  five-thirty  and  dash  oflf  a  letter  to  the 
fashion  authority  of  a  big  style  magazine,  or  some  one 
at  Vogue,  or  any  other  publication,  and  say,  “We  are 
in  a  jam  about  fur  coat  styles.  Our  buyer  is  going  to 
the  market ;  are  they  going  to  l)e  full-sleeve<l  or  are  the 
sleeves  going  to  be  close?  Is  the  Dolman  sleeve  going 
to  effect  fur  coats?’’  Buying  for  an  August  sale  means 
a  terrible  loss  if  you  are  not  following  the  general  trend. 
All  of  these  people  take  the  time  to  write  and  give  at 
the  moment  their  general  impression  of  what  is  in¬ 
fluencing  the  style  trend,  and  this  is  of  great  value. 
Co])ies  of  these  letters  are  sent  immediately  to  the 
buyer.  Prompt  action  is  necessary  because  the  buyer 
may  go  to  New  York  tonight  and  not  l)e  within  our 
reach  again  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  buying  may  Ik;  done 
and  loss  results  without  the  correct  knowledge. 

Know  the  General  Type — We  resort  to  a  great  many 
special  letters  on  sjiecific  problems  liecause  we  feel  that 
knowing  the  style  trend  before  the  buying  is  done  is 
just  as  important  as  any  other  one  factor  in  a  trip  to 
New  York. 

The  cables  of  the  Paris  openings  reported  by  our 
l>est  trade  journals  are  very  brief,  but  even  cables  are 
bulky  when  from  fifty  or  sixty  designers  are  telling 
about  their  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  wear.  We 
often  take  the  cables  as  they  appear  in  rapid  succession 
for  the  mid-season  openings,  digest  them  and  re-digest 
them  until  finally  the  mass  of  material  is  very  brief, 
boiled  down  over  and  over  again  to  a  list  f)f  the  eight  or 
ten  things  on  which  all  of  them  practically  agree,  a 
good  deal  the  way  in  which  the  manufacturers  and  the 
magazines  work.  If  all  these  designers  working  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  designing  what  they  call  original  things, 
design  a  general  type  of  silhouette  and  general  color, 
you  may  know  the  American  manufacturers  are  going 
to  produce  lines  of  that  kind,  and  if  they  don’t  they 
are  out  of  step  and  buyers  should  know  it. 

Occasionally  requests  from  buyers  come  l)efore  they 
go  to  market.  A  group  of  children’s  wear  buyers  ask, 
“What  should  1  know  before  I  look  at  children’s 
lines?’’  My  millinery  buyer  and  shoe  buyer  and  coat 
buyer  of  the  children’s  floor  grouji  are  going  to  New 
York.  What  fashion  information  can  you  give  them 
that  will  be  of  value?  If  no  information  is  available, 
a  certain  definite  trend  may  be  discovered  by  thorough 
research  of  all  service  authorities  in  Vogue.  Har|ier’s 
Bazar  and  other  magazines.  The  buyers  have  had  no 
time  to  get  that  particular  viewpoint,  which  's  often 
the  customer’s  viewpoint  and  far  more  important  than 
their  own. 

Consider  the  New  Vogues 

Sf)metimes  the  reading  of  style  information  brings 
to  light  combinations  and  suggestions  of  combinations 
from  different  departments  which  the  buyers  work¬ 
ing  separately  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated.  For 
example,  the  fashion  trend  may  be  for  leather  novelties 
and  accessories,  and  snake  and  lizard  skins  dominate. 
Some  of  the  buyers  do  not  realize  that  such  novelties 
affect  so  many  different  items  of  merchandise,  even 
to  hat  bands  and  purses,  cigarette  holders,  belts  and 


shoes.  We  have  the  advantage  in  the  style  information 
bureau  to  read  all  this  information  and  pass  it  on  to 
the  buyer,  pving  him  an  opportunity  to  use  it  and  be 
the  first  to  introduce  a  novelty.  Such  information  gives 
him  a  more  intelligent  customer  contact  because  the 
customer  may  be  thinking  in  terms  of  ensemble  and 
how  her  hat  must  look  with  her  shoes,  her  gloves  and 
her  purse. 

Speak  One  Style  Language — Special  bulletins  are 
distributed,  whenever  a  color  trend  comes,  or  a  pecu¬ 
liar  shade  of  blue  or  purple  which  is  unfamiliar.  When 
the  word  purple  or  wine  red  fails  to  describe  a  color 
trend  or  a  peculiar  shade,  and  a  sample  is  needed,  the 
Fashion  Information  Bureau  furnishes  samples  to  the 
buyers  all  over  the  store  so  whenever  that  color  such 
as  dahlia,  for  example  is  referred  to,  everyone  in  the 
store  calls  that  color  by  the  same  name.  They  don’t 
])ick  out  some  iieculiar  shade  of  red  or  purple  and  say 
“Yes,  I  believe  this  is  ‘dahlia’ — it  looks  very  much  lili 
it  to  me”,  and  then  a  millinery  salesclerk  sells  the  same 
customer  a  hat  which  is  in  violent  conflict  and  also 
calls  it  dahlia.  The  biggest  job  of  the  Fashion  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  is  to  get  the  salespeople  all  over  the 
store  to  tell  the  same  story  in  the  same  language. 
Bulletins  with  color  samples  pasted  on  them  solve  the 
jjroblem. 

Weekly  Meetings — A  weekly  style  meeting,  attended 
by  buyers  and  as  many  salespeople  as  can  be  spared 
from  the  floor  from  9:15  to  10  every  morning,  is 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Fashion  Bureau. 
Notice  of  the  subject  of  the  showing,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  modelling  of  the  gowns  is  a  weekly  job. 
Because  of  the  variety  in  new  merchandise  received 
a  main  theme  is  suggested,  such  as  Sports  Clothes, 
Evening  Wear,  or  Men’s  Wear.  The  meeting  never 
lasts  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  with 
salesjK'ople  present,  is  always  of  the  positive  and  boost- 
our-store  nature.  It  is  a  wonderful  medium  for  word- 
by-mouth  advertising  throughout  the  house,  and  often 
is  the  means  of  suggesting  a  bag  in  the  millinery  de- 
jiartment,  or  shoes  in  the  yardage.  The  Fashion  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  assists  in  any  way,  but  the  l)eauty  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  buyers  ask  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  their  merchandise,  and  they  do  their 
own  jiresenting.  The  Fashion  Information  Bureau 
representative  is  merely  a  snokesman,  and  a  medium 
through  which  arrangements  are  made. 

Style  Committee 

Coordination — A  further  attempt  to  co-ordinate 
fashion  information  results  in  the  Style  Committee, 
'rhis  has  no  regular  meeting  time,  but  is  called  when 
seasonal  style  changes  are  the  most  vital.  The  Fashion 
Information  Bureau  is  res|K)nsible  for  calling  the  meet¬ 
ing,  providing  the  chairmanship  and  secretarial  duties, 
and  reporting  the  decisions  to  all  other  buyers  inter¬ 
ested,  and  bringing  the  conclusions  of  the  meeting  to 
definite  results.  The  present  meml)ership  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  buyers  for  millinery,  women’s  coats,  misses’ 
coats,  silk  yardage,  wool  yardage,  women’s  shoes,  one 
of  the  accessory  departments,  (usually  bags),  women’s 
gowns,  assistant  merchandise  managers  for  children’s 
wear,  for  all- women’s  ready-to-wear,  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  for  all  the  accessory,  yardage,  and  trim¬ 
ming  departments,  a  meml)er  of  the  advertising  depart- 
{Continued  on  pa^e  690) 
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Ratio  of  Floor  Managers  to  Salespeople 

During  Slack  and  Busy  Seasons 

Py  Personnel  Bureau 


IN  resjxjnse  to  an  inquiry  from  a  member  store 
asking  the  ratio  of  floor  managers  to  salespeople 
during  slack  and  busy  seasons,  letters  were  sent 
out  to  a  numl)er  of  stores.  Nine  replies  were  received. 

The  majority  of  these  stores  based  their  replies  on 
the  figures  for  mid-summer  and  the  holiday  season. 


floor  manager  to  over  100  salespeople. 

In  all  cases,  the  proportional  ratio  of  floor  managers 
to  salespeople  during  slack  and  busy  seasons  remains 
approximately  the  same  for  the  same  stores. 

Undoubtedly  the  ratio  is  influenced  by  several  fac¬ 
tors, — the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  floor  man- 
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Store  No.  4  stated  “For  slack  seasons,  we  took  the 
weeks  of  March  16,  June  IS,  and  July  13;  and  for  the 
busy  seasons,  the  weeks  of  September  14,  October  16, 
and  December  14.” 

The  chart  indicates  that  the  stores  seem  to  fall 
into  three  groups, — ^those  having  one  floor  manager  to 
13  or  14  salespeople,  those  having  one  floor  manager 
to  from  22  to  45  salespeople  and  those  having  one 


agers,  the  internal  organization  of  the  store  and  the 
type  of  service  given.  Consequently  figures  such  as 
these  can  constitute  only  a  flexible  yard  stick  to  be 
used  for  an  approximate  comparison. 

It  is  noted  that  where  the  result  from  dividing  the 
number  of  floor  managers  into  the  number  of  sales¬ 
people  gave  a  fraction  of  one-half  or  over  the  next  con¬ 
secutive  round  figure  was  used. 


Hope  For  the  Independent  Store 


It  is  significant  that  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University,  has  reported  in  its  June  1929 
bulletin  that  for  1928  the  ratio  of  operating  cost  of 
chain  stores  had  risen  and  that  of  the  independent  store 
had  fallen.  Whether  this  trend  will  continue  or  what¬ 
ever  the  cause,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  independent 
merchant,  with  ambition  of  ownership,  works  longer, 
probably  harder  and  certainly  more  constructively  than 
the  individual  chain  store  manager.  He  manages  to  fit 
in  the  menial  and  clerical  work  along  with  his  selling. 


He  plows  back  most  of  his  profits  into  the  store  to 
improve  it.  He  is  always  on  the  job.  His  operations 
are  more  flexible  and  his  decisions  can  be  more  quickly 
and  opportunely  made.  It  is  his  store,  his  baby,  his 
pride.  He  may  operate  expensively  in  some  ways, 
but  he  saves  in  others.  And  he  has  not  the  central  over¬ 
head  of  the  chain  store  system  to  add  to  his  operating 
expenses. 

Some  Highlights  from  the  Conference  on  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution. 
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Merchandising  Planning 

Its  Present  Status  and  Possibilities 

Conclusions  Drawn  From  a  Recent  Study 


There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  chief  reason 
why  merchandising  planning  is  not  uniformly  ac¬ 
cepted  with  enthusiasm  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
agreement  as  to  its  real  meaning.  Unfortunately  a 
great  many  stores  have  thought  of  the  merchandising 
plan  as  simply  a  set  of  figures  representating  a  goal. 
They  have  thought  of  it  more  as  an  end  than  as  a 
means  of  reaching  an  end. 

A  merchandising  plan  is  composed  of  two  definite 
parts:  (1)  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  and  (2)  the 
methods  by  which  these  ends  are  to  be  accomplished, 
that  is,  how  the  business  is  to  be  obtained.  The  first  is 
practically  useless  without  the  other.  If  the  importance 
were  thoroughly  emphasized  we  would  have  less  of  the 
merchandising  plans  prepared  in  the  central  office  by 
simple  adding  or  subtracting  an  arbitrary  percentage. 
Why  should  a  buyer  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  is 
going  to  increase  his  sales  by  10  per  cent,  decrease  his 
markdowns  by  five  per  cent  and  increase  his  turnover 
by  25  per  cent  without  at  the  same  time  “thinking 
through”  and  definitely  determining  how  these  ends  are 
to  l)e  accomplished? 

Yet  this  is  the  practice  that  is  admitted  by  many  of 
the  stores  answering  our  inquiry  in  regard  to  store 
planning.  The  plan  has  been  largely  considered  as  em- 
l)odied  on  a  sheet  on  which  are  tabulated  the  figures 
which  the  department  hopes  to  accomplish. 

There  is  general  recognition  on  the  part  of  all  re¬ 
sponding  to  our  inquiry  on  this  subject  of  merchan¬ 
dising  planning  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
factor  in  assuring  a  net  profit  figure. 

Sales  Increase  and  Profit  Tending  to  Concentrate 

A  study  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  stores, 
particularly  specialty  stores,  shows  very  definitely  that 
both  sales  increases  and  profits  tend  to  concentrate  or 
focalize  on  a  few  lines.  That  is,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  increase  in  sales  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as 
profit,  have  come  from  just  a  few  lines.  This  fact  is 
particularly  demonstrated  by  a  study  of  the  operation 
of  individual  stores  during  the  past  few  years. 

Increase  Not  General 

An  analysis  of  the  results  of  operations  in  several 
specialty  stores  and  department  stores  shows  very  plain¬ 
ly  that  it  is  no  longer  advisable  to  count  upon  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  volume  all  along  the  line.  Some  lines 
are  going  to  decrease,  some  are  going  to  remain  about 
constant  while  others  will  show  phenomenal  increase 
both  in  sales  volume  and  in  net  profit,  because  of  factors 
largely  beyond  the  control  of  the  store  itself. 

It  is  this  variable  element — ^this  shifting  of  sales  and 
profit  increases  from  one  line  to  another  which  has  dis¬ 
couraged  planning,  and  has  caused  many  store  execu¬ 
tives  to  trust  more  to  their  ability  to  jump  aboard  a 
profit  making  line  when  it  appears — unhampered  by  any 


carefully  worked  out  plan.  Anyone  the  least  bit  doubt¬ 
ful  in  re^rd  to  the  practicability  of  planning  might 
find  sufficient  evidence  in  the  study  of  some  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  plans  and  results  to  make  them 
increasingly  pessimistic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  many  of  these  plans  were  defeated 
more  by  the  way  in  which  they  were  first  set  up  than 
because  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  planning. 
It  is  this  method  of  planning  that  should  be  the  basis 
of  discussion. 

It  is  evident  that  this  tendency  toward  a  focalizing 
of  net  profit  on  a  few  lines  makes  more  hazardous 
the  whole  merchandising  operation  and  likewise  it  in¬ 
creases  the  desirability  of  more  careful  planning.  Plan¬ 
ning  can  never  be  scientific  but  it  can  l)e  more  nearly 
scientific  than  it  has  l)een  in  some  stores. 

Example  of  Careful  Planning 

As  evidence,  the  following  is  submitted  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  more  scientific  approach  to  this  subject.  The 
following  figures  cover  the  complete  year  1928  for  the 
major  accessory  departments : 


Department 
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In  this  particular  store  the  merchandise  manager 
considers  any  planned  improvement  a  mere  “boast”  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a. 
complete  explanation  of  how  the  improvement  is  to  be 
accomplished.  The  following  extract  from  the  above 
merchcuidise  manager’s  letter  suggests  his  approach: 

“If  a  store,  or  department,  has  gone  behind 
or  has  failed  to  make  its  increases,  there 
usually  is  some  basic  reason,  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  buyer,  within  the  store  itself. 

We  have  found  that  in  nearly  every  case  where 
a  buyer  has  definitely  laid  plans  as  to  how  he 
is  going  to  get  his  business,  he  increases  his  net 
profit  figure — although  not  always  his  sales 
volume. 

We  have  found  that  consumer  demand  con¬ 
centrates  itself  behind  just  a  few  price  lines 
and  a  few  styles  and  colors.  In  most  cases  our 
failure  to  make  our  plans  has  been  due  to  a 
lack  of  analysis  of  our  errors  of  last  year, 
and  this  is  just  what  we  ask  every  buyer  to 
do  before  he  lays  his  course  of  action  for  the 
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coming  season.  Our  whole  merchandise  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  the  principle  that  improve¬ 
ment  can  only  be  realized  by  avoiding  our  past 
errors  and  rep)eating  our  success  and  that  is 
just  what  a  merchandising  plan  should  help  us 
to  accomplish.” 

Do  Sales  Increase  Mean  Increase  in  Profit? 

A  study  of  the  past  operation  of  stores  indicates  that 
there  is  less  relationship  between  sales  increase  and  net 
profit  than  is  ordinarily  believed.  The  importance  of 
planning  for  net  profit  rather  than  for  sales  increase 
has  been  emphasized  considerably  in  all  businesses  and 
the  general  recognition  of  this  principle  is  evidenced 
by  the  merchandising  executives  who  have  discussed 
the  subject.  The  following  results  for  the  spring  sea¬ 
son  of  1929  are  typical  of  those  to  be  found  in  in¬ 
dividual  stores: 

In  one  store  womens’  dresses  decreased 
13.8  percent  but  showed  a  profit  of  7  percent. 
Another  store  decreased  12.5  percent  but 
showed  a  profit  of  10.1  percent. 

In  misses’  coats,  one  store  decreased  15 
percent  but  showed  a  profit  of  9.3  percent, 
whereas  another  store  increased  17.6  percent 
and  showed  a  loss  of  4.8  percent.  A  third 
store  decreased  14.2  percent  and  showed  a 
profit  of  2.2  percent. 

Jewelry  increased  in  ten  stores  but  showed 
a  loss  in  all  except  three  stores. 

Similarly  hand  bags  increased  conspicuously 
in  fourteen  stores  but  showed  a  loss  in  every 
store  except  four. 

In  one  store,  hosiery  decreased  13  percent 
but  showed  a  profit  of  4.8  percent  whereas 
gloves  increased  27.9  percent  but  showed  a 
loss  of  9.1  percent. 

These  examples,  which  are  typical,  could  be  multi¬ 
plied  indefinitdy,  but  sufficient  have  been  given  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  not  necessarily  any  specific  relation¬ 
ship  between  sales  increase  and  net  profit. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  many  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  increased 
sales  means  profits  or  conversely  that  failure  to  go 
ahead  means  a  loss.  The  result  of  this  philosophy  has 
been  “sales  without  profits”  in  many  stores  that  might 
well  have  made  a  profit  on  a  lesser  sales  volume.  There 
appears  to  be  no  causal  relationship  between  increases 
in  sales  and  increases  in  profits. 

How  is  Planning  Done? 

A  rather  extensive  study  in  both  department  stores 
and  specialty  stores  shows  a  decided  similarity  in  the 
general  planning  procedure.  Most  stores  plan  for  a 
six  months  period  and  with  tew  exceptions  the  follow¬ 
ing  figmes  are  plamied  as  a  basis  for  their  operations : 
Sdes ;  markdowns ;  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  or 
close  of  each  month  and  purchase  markup.  There  is 
common  agreement  that  we  should  start  with  planned 
sales.  Next  the  amount  of  stock  necessary  to  get  these 
sales  is  planned ;  then  the  amount  of  purchase  markup 
and  markdowns  so  as  to  get  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  gross  margin.  From  these  figures  the  necessary 
purchases  are  automatically  determined.  Beyond  these 


figures  the  plans  may, be  in  any  detail  "desired.  Total 
expense,  of  course,  should  be  planned  and  then  broken 
down  into  its  major  controllable  elements.  The  planning 
procedure  which  is  used  by  a  few  representative  stores 
will  be  published  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  important  consideration  is  that  the  merchandise 
plan  should  be  the  means  of  coordinating  all  of  the  best 
forces  of  the  institution  and  of  directing  them  along  the 
best  lines.  The  finished  merchandise  budget  should 
represent,  insofar  as  possible,  a  meeting  of  minds  as  to 
a  reasonable  standard  of  performance.  A  large  part  of 
the  benefits  of  the  budget  should  have  been  realized 
when  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  all  executives.  It  has 
required  a  careful  analysis  of  previous  years’  op)era- 
tions,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  findings,  has  necessitated 
a  decision  to  proceed  along  certain  lines.  This  analysis 
should  be  valuable  to  all  merchandising  executives.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  to  iron  out  any  differences  of 
opinion  before  the  beginning  of  the  period  so  that  the 
planned  operations  represent,  or  should  represent,  com¬ 
bined  judgment.  The  budget  assists  in  defining  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  to  a  very  large  extent  it  necessitates  a 
“reason  why”  course  of  action. 

Conclusion 

1.  Sales  increases  and  net  profits  are  tending  to  con¬ 
centrate  or  focalize  behind  a  few  lines.  This  means 
that  uniform  increases  in  sales  and  profits  cannot  be 
expected  in  all  lines  and  our  plans  should  be  made 
accordingly. 

2.  To  a  very  large  degree  the  actual  plans  set  up 
represent  “hoped  for”  accomplishments  rather  than  re¬ 
sults  which  can  be  reasonably  expected — taking  into 
consideration  all  of  the  factors  affecting  sales  in¬ 
creases.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  in 
95  percent  of  the  cases  studied  sales  results  did  not 
reach  the  plans  and  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
the  results  were  even  far  behind  the  last  year’s  figures, 
although  consistent  sales  increases  had  been  planned. 

3.  Planning  can  never  be  accurate.  It  can  at  best 
only  encourage  a  complete  analysis  of  past  operations 
and  a  determination  to  avoid  last  year’s  errors  and  re¬ 
peat  the  successes. 

4.  A  merchandise  plan  is  the  point  between  past  and 
future.  It  is  the  means  of  capitalization  upon  past 
experiences  and  avoiding  past  errors.  Above  all,  its 
chief  value  is  EDUCATIONAL.  If  properly  done  a 
merchandise  plan  encourages  reason-why  action  rather 
than  emotional  action.  It  is  the  means  of  coordinating 
all  of  the  best  forces  of  the  organization  and  directing 
them  toward  a  common  goal.  It  should  represent  a 
meeting  of  minds — a  decision  to  pursue  a  definite  course 
of  action  after  full  consideration  of  past  experience. 

5.  Actual  plans  should  start  with  the  buyer  because 
it  is  presumed  that  he  knows  more  about  the  “local” 
condition  of  his  department  and  is  the  one  l)est  able 
to  interpret  general  conditions  as  they  effect  individual 
lines.  Furthermore,  if  the  buyer  is  required  to  put 
down  the  business  which  he  expects  to  get  it  will  re- 
ouire  an  analysis  on  his  part  of  past  operations  and  a 
justification  of  his  plans.  Planning  will  thus  become 
educational  and  will  l)e  the  means  of  developing  a 
“thinking”  attitude  on  the  part  of  buyers.  The  more 

(Continued  on  page  694) 
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Before  You  Print  Your  Stoek  Taking  Sheets 

Consider  Your  Slow  Selling  Merchandise  and  The  ** Appointment’*  Method 

An  Interview  With  C.  C.  Kaskell,  Controller,  Who  Recalls  Mr.  Katz'  “Kittens” 

Illustrated  by  Charts 


At  the  10th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  20-23,  follow¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  spirited  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  “Hidden  Losses”,  which  was  presented  by 
C.  C.  Kaskell,  Controller  of  the  Hahn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  Ernest  Katz  in  answering  the 
question  of  Chairman  Broidy,  “Is  there  any  further 
discussion?”  replied,  “Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  it 
is  too  peaceful  here,  besides,  I  object  to  Mr.  Kaskell 
scratching  any  of  my  kittens”.  The  interest  brought 
out  by  this  discussion  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
year  and  the  subject  is  generally  referred  to  as  Mr. 
Katz’  “Kittens”.  The  discussion  had  to  do  with  Physical 
Merchandising  by  the  “Appointment”  method — meaning 
the  method  of  meeting  specific  merchandise  on  a  regular 
schedule  until  disposed  of — in  this  way  preventing 
Mark  Downs.  Mr.  Kaskell,  a  deep  student  of  Inventory 
and  Stock  Taking  Methods  presents  here  a  contribution 
of  interest  and  value,  and  gives  us  another  example 
of  this  type  of  merchandising,  althrough  this  time  it 
has  to  do  with  Slow  Selling  Merchandise. 

Merchandising  New  Items  by  “Appointment” 

As  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Kaskell  said  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  that  “the  buyer  when  he  passes  upon  some  mer¬ 
chandise  and  O.  K.’s  the  bill,  should  make  an  ‘appoint¬ 
ment’  to  meet  this  merchandise  the  following  week  and 
and  the  week  after  and  so  on,  by  appointment  until 
the  merchandise  is  all  sold”. 

Merchandising  Old  Items  by  “Appointment” 

He  now  says ;  “the  appointment  method  is  not  strange 
to  store  operation  for  it  is  the  custom  in  most  stores, 
after  the  annual  or  semi-annual  stock  taking,  not  only 
to  make  an  ‘appointment’  to  meet  regularly  the  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  slow  selling  and  continue  to  meet 
it  until  it  is  disposed  of,  but  to  leave  a  written  record 
of  this  meeting,  usually  at  least  once  a  month”.  He 
explains  ‘that  although  this  is  usually  considered  quite 
a  hardship,  the  whole  procedure  can  be  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  by  the  use  of  a  little  ingenuity.  He  says  this  is 
quite  easily  accomplished  by  providing  on  the  original 
stock  taking  sheet,  a  special  section  for  recording  these 
meetings  and  that  such  a  section  makes  it  unnecessary 


to  recopy  the  slow  selling  items  to  special  slow  selling 
inventory  sheets  or  to  figure  the  new  sheets  and  balance 
them  with  the  old  ones  and  that  this  absolutely  insures 
accurate  slow  selling  records. 

Explanation  of  New  Sheet 

An  examination  of  the  sheet  illustrated  on  page  666 
.shows  not  only  an  unusually  effective,  but  an  unusually 
graphic  method  of  following  the  movements  of  the  units 
of  merchandise  as  well  as  the  price  changes  which  have 
been  made. 

For  example:  on  line  “1”  in  column  “8”  will  be 
found  the  number  of  units  on  hand  at  the  regular 
stock  taking  time.  In  the  next  column,  to  the  right, 
which  is  the  column  for  the  first  “Follow  Up”  inven¬ 
tory,  will  be  found  the  n)umber  of  units  on  hand  at 
this  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  unit  of  merchandise 
7vas  sold  at  the  marked  price. 

In  column  “2”,  which  reflects  the  result  of  the 
second  “Follow  Up”  inventory,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
same  number  of  units  remain  on  hand  but  that  the 
price  was  nuiterially  reduced. 

At  the  foot  of  column  “1”  will  be  found  the  total 
number  of  the  units  remaining  on  hand  at  the  endt 
of  the  first  "‘Follow  Up"  stock  and  the  value  of  same. 

In  column  “2”  will  be  found  the  result  of  the  second 
stock  taking. 

In  both  cases  the  total  reflect  the  changes,  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  original  stock  taking. 

While  the  movements  of  merchandise  may  be  traced  in 
dollars  as  well  as  by  units,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
if  all  of  this  detail  is  not  required  on  each  individual 
sheet,  the  information  may  be  accumulated  for  all  of 
the  sheet,  for  a  particular  class  or  for  a  whole  depart¬ 
ment,  and  expressed  in  one  total  figure  for  the  class 
or  department. 

Getting  the  Salesclerk  Interested 

This  original  idea,  just  an  adaptation  of  Mr.  Kaskell’s 
“Appointment”  idea,  seems  like  a  good  one  to  try  out 
this  season,  because,  in  addition  to  being  an  obvious 
improvement  over  old  sheets  and  methods,  it  provides 
very  important,  additional  information.  The  new  sheet 
gives  the  location  of  the  merchandise  and  the  names  of 
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the  stock  takers  who  originally  listed  it — thus  making 
it  a  simple  matter  to  tie  up  particular  sales  people 
with  particular  merchandise  until  it  is  finally  disposed 
of. 

Obviously,  it  is  an  advantage  to  do  this,  because 
it  is  a  fact  that  if  all  your  sdespeople  got  together 
at  one  time  and  said,  “we  have  made  up  our  minds  and 
will  see  to  it  that  there  tvill  be  no  more  old  merchrm- 
dise”,  there  would  be  little  or  at  least  less  old  mer¬ 
chandise  left. 

“Follow  Up” — Not  Slow  Selling  Merchandise 

Along  these  lines,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  Mr. 
Kaskell’s  psychology  about  the  terms  “Slow  Selling” 
and  “Slow  Moving,”  and  so  forth.  He  is  a  conscientious 
objector  to  the  use  of  such  terms,  stating  (and  he  is 
unquestionably  right  in  this)  that  the  use  of  such 
terms  places  a  stigma  on  merchandise  which  may  be 
readily  saleable  at  the  marked  price,  the  only  trouble 
being  that  the  merchandise  has  come  within  some  arbi¬ 
trary'  age  limit. 


Bad  Psychology 

He  says,  “terms  like  slow  selling  imply  that  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  the  merchandise,  when 
this  may  not  be  so,  and  that  the  psychological  effect 
is  not  only  very  bad  upon  salespeople  but  equally  bad 
upon  the  buyer  and  other  executives”. 

“Follow  Up  Merchandise”  Need  Not  Be  a  Loss 

When  we  asked  Mr.  Kaskell  for  a  better  term  he 
explained  that,  “some  merchandise  sells  more  quickly 
than  other  merchandise ;  that  the  latter  should  be  follow¬ 
ed  up  until  it  is  disf)osed  of ;  that  this  merchandise  is 
naturally  Follow  Up  merchandise;  that  the  whole 
procedure  is  Follow  Up;  that  the  Slow  Selling  stock 
taking  is  really  Follow  Up  stock  taking;  that  the 
j)erson  who  does  the  work  is  a  Follow  Up  stock 
taker;  that  the  report  is  a  Follow  Up  Merchandise 
report  as  any  other,  particularly,  as  Follow  Up  is 
such  a  natural  term”.  This  too,  is  something  for  our 
members  to  think  about  because  there  is  a  lot  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  this  psychology. 


New  Director  Is  Appointed 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control — Controllers’  Congress 


Frederic  R.  Leach 

Director  of  Bureau  of  Accounting 
and  Control 
Controllers’  Congress 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


his  new  duties  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounting  and 
Control  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Frederic  R.  Leach  brings  a 
background  of  wide  experience. 

After  graduating  from  New  York  University  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commerical  Science,  magna  cum  laude,  Mr.  Leach  was 
instructor  of  accounting  there  for  four  years.  Later  he  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  shortly  after 
its  organization,  as  one  of  its  chief  accountants,  conducted  extensive 
investigations  of  the  New  York  Police  and  Park  Departments  and 
helped  to  install  improved  budget  and  accounting  methods  for  the  New 
York  City  government. 

He  then  performed  similar  duties  as  Director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  and  aided  in  organizing  the  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  at  St.  Xavier’s  College,  Cincinnati, 
acting  as  Professor  of  Accounting  for  three  years.  Returning  to  New 
York,  he  devised  and  installed  the  central  purchasing  department  of 
that  city,  and  served  as  the  first  Director  of  Central  Purchasing  of  the 
City  of  New  York  under  Mayor  Mitchel. 

During  the  World  War,  he  had  charge  of  the  appropriations  section 
of  the  control  division  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Washington, 
supervising  the  preparation  of  ordnance  war  appropriation  bills  exceed¬ 
ing  seventeen  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Leach  comes  to  us  from  the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation, 
whose  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Auditor  he  has  been  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  investigating  during  this  period  the  organizations  and  systems 
of  the  various  stores  comprising  that  group. 
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The  Buyer — A  Department  Manager 

Jay  D.  Runkle,  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


IN  recent  years  a  changed  viewpoint  has  come  into 
our  thinking  about  the  function  of  the  retailer  in 
the  field  of  distribution,,  and  no  person  in  store 
life  is  more  vitally  affected  by  this  change  than  the 
department  manager.  He  can  ignore  it  only  with  very 
great  danger  to  his  jjersonal  success  and  with  just  as 
serious  danger  to  the  prestige  of  his  store.  Every 
person  in  such  a  position  will  do  well  to  acquaint 
himself  thoroughly  with  this  new  philosophy. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  “the  retailer’s  true  function 
is  to  serve  as  a  purchasing  agent  to  his  community”. 
Let  us  contrast  liiis  with  the  practice  in  many  stores 
where  the  chief  idea  seems  to  be  to  act  as  selling 
agents  for  manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  have  things 
to  sell.  How  many  department  managers  can  really 
rise  and  say  that  they  have  consistently  and  earnestly 
tried  to  interpret  the  needs  and  desires  of  their  own 
community  in  their  buying?  What  means  have  they 
taken  to  interpret  these  wants?  Have  they  kept  close 
watch  on  the  want-slips  in  their  own  store?  Have 
they  used  stock  records  intelligently  as  a  measure  of 
public  demand?  Have  they  kept  in  close  touch  with 
what  their  competitors  are  selling  as  an  additional 
check  on  the  consumer  demand  in  their  own  city? 
Further,  have  they  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  demand 
in  other  communities  through  the  advertising  of  out- 
of-town  stores  and  through  the  trade  journals?  If 
they  have  not,  they  have  been  “shooting  in  the  dark” 
and  they  w’ill  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  operate 
in  communities  that  are  progressive  and  becoming 
better  acquainted  every  day  with  what  to  expect  from 
their  “buying  agents”,  the  retail  stores. 

The  besetting  sin  of  nearly  all  department  store 
people  is  that  they  forget  all  about  the  audience  to 
which  they  are  playing.  They  are  so  busy  with  their 
own  ideas  about  what  they  think  their  customers  should 
buy  and  how  to  sell  them  what  they  as  store  keepers 
have  to  sell,  that  they  give  little  thought  to  the  most 
important  question  of  all,  which  is, — “What  does  the 
customer  really  want  to  buy?”.  Look  at  our  advertising 
copy  and  listen  to  our  selling  talk  if  anyone  cares  to 
dispute  that. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  too,  that  what 
our  customers  want  to  buy  need  not  be  a  matter  of 
guesses  or  hunches,  but  may  be  very  definitely  deter¬ 
mined.  Merchandising  is  not  an  exact  science  yet,  but 
it  is  becoming  more  exact  every  day.  Instead  of  buyers 
going  into  the  market  as  in  the  past  to  buy  “What 


looks  good  to  them”  and  what  the  manufacturer's 
salesmanship  can  persuade  them  to  buy,  they  will  go 
in  the  future  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  two  things: 

1.  What  their  customers  really  want. 

2.  How  well  their  present  stock  meets  this 
demand  and  what  they  need  to  buy  to  make 
their  stocks  adequate. 

Buyers  in  the  past  have  gone  to  market  to  spend 
thousands  of  their  firm’s  dollars  with  no  more  of  a 
buying  plan  than  a  few  scribbled  notes  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  or  in  a  notebook,  with  information  obtained 
usually  through  direct  i)ersonal  contact  with  customers 
or  from  talking  with  the  salespeople.  Let  us  not  con¬ 
demn  this  source  of  information.  At  best,  however, 
it  is  entirely  inadequate,  for  it  is  based  upon  impress¬ 
ions  which  may  be  quite  erroneous  when  compared 
with  the  statistical  facts.  It  is  one  of  the  common  traits 
of  human  nature  to  generalize  from  the  experience 
of  a  very  few  instances.  Who  has  not  been  chagrined 
to  find  his  impressions  gained  through  such  a  gener¬ 
alizing  process  to  be  far  from  the  facts  when  a  thorough 
investigation  was  made?  But  the  department  manager 
today  does  not  need  to  depend  upon  his  impressions 
alone,  for  nearly  every  store  has  tried  to  help  him  in 
determining  the  facts  by  setting  up  a  want-slip  system, 
by  installing  stock  records,  by  maintaining  a  bureau 
of  comparison,  and  by  adding  fashionists  and  other 
specialists  to  the  store  staff. 

A  Distinction  Worth  Considering 

With  this  brief  discussion  of  the  general  backgroimd 
of  retail  operations,  let  us  begin  by  defining  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  department  manager.  Our  thinking 
is  frequently  confused  by  the  terms  we  use.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  apparent  than  in  department  stores  when 
the  term  “buyer”  is  applied  to  persons  whose  duties 
extend  far  beyond  the  buying  field.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain  writers  and  speakers 
on  the  subject  of  retail  distribution,  the  buying  function 
as  an  individual  responsibility  is  becoming  less  and 
less  important. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  know  that  the  term  “buyer” 
is  entirely  too  narrow.  When  we  stop  to  analyze  the 
great  variety  of  responsibilities  usually  assumed  by 
persons  in  such  positions,  we  can  easily  see  how  in¬ 
adequate  it  is.  It  is  the  feeling  of  many  that  the  title 
“department  manager”  more  clearly  describes  the  posi- 
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tion  and  places  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs,  and  that  women  in  these  position^,  is  passing.  However,  more 
is  on  management.  careful  thinking  will  show  that  what  is  needed  is  not 


The  real  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  “buyer” 
is  that  it  focuses  attention  too  much  on  the  buying 
function  which,  after  all,  is  only  one  of  the  many 
duties  of  the  department  manager.  But  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  change  our  terms.  We  must  also  change 
our  viewpoint  if  real  progress  is  to  result.  Some  of 
the  more  prosaic  duties  that  many  buyers  have  been 
quite  loath  to  perform  in  the  jiast  will  be  accepted  as 
a  part  of  the  department  manager’s  stock  in  trade  in 
the  future. 

Not  the  least  of  these  will  be  a  closer  supervision  of 
selling  and  a  more  careful  use  of  stock  records. 

The  Department  Manager’s  Opportunity 

We  hear  much  about  the  diminishing  importance 
or  the  complete  elimination  of  the  individual  store 
buyers  today.  Perhaps  no  subject  is  being  so  widely 
discussed  as  the  probable  organization  of  the  department 
store  personnel  in  the  future.  Many  chief  executives 
are  wondering  what  the  most  efficient  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  really  is,  and  many  individuals  are  wondering 
what  is  to  become  of  them  and  their  jobs.  What  the 
final  answer  will  be,  of  course,  no  one  knows,  but  it 
is  a  fairly  safe  guess  that,  as  int  other  reforms  or 
progressive  movements,  the  pendulum  will  swing  too 
far  in  one  direction  and  then  it  will  swing  back  part 
way.  The  net  result  will  undoubtedly  be  a  gain  in 
efficient  distribution^  but  we  must  expect  a  lot  of 
blundering  and  experimenting  before  we  arrive. 

Just  now  there  is  great  commotion  about  the  idea 
that  department  stores  must  meet  the  competition  of 
chain  stores  by  “chainizing”  themselves  or  go  out  of 
business.  The  chainizing  process  largely  involves  the 
formation  of  groups  of  stores  either  as  associations 
of  individually  owned  stores  or  of  merger  groups  in 
which  there  is  very  close  central  control.  In  either 
case  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  individual  store 
buyers  will  be  replaced  by  heads  of  stock  who  will 
requisition  stock  to  be  purchased  by  the  central  buying 
organization  in  New  York.  There  are  many  persons, 
however,  who  feel  that  there  will  remain  a  place  in 
the  field  of  distribution  for  department  stores  which 
can  satisfy  customers  preferring  to  patronize  stores 
which  can  and  will  try  to  interpret  their  individual 
wants  more  definitely  than  any  chain  store  organization 
can  hope  to  do.  In  other  w’ords — there  is  a  feeling  that 
while  chain  stores  have  had  a  phenomenal  growth,  this 
does  not  mean  that  stores  catering  to  a  clientele  which 
desires  specialized  selection  and  service  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  prosper.  Instead  of  thinking  about  chainizing 
ourselves  or  trading  down  to  the  chain  store  level,  we 
should  be  concentrating  on  doing  a  better  job  in  our 
own  field — a  field  in  which  the  functions  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  assume  great  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  talk  about  mergers  and  centralized 
buying,  there  havte  been  other  factors  which  were 
supposed  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  buyer  or 
department  manager.  A  few  years  ago,  the  buyer  was 
his  own  copywriter,  his  own  educational  director,  his 
own  stylist,  and  pretty  much  his  own  controller  and 
merchandiser.  Now  his  efforts  are  supplemented  by 
specialists  in  each  of  these  divisions.  This  is  taken  to 
mean  that  the  need  for  high  grade,  well-paid  men  and 


lower  paid  persons  of  inferior  training  or  ability,  but 
rather  persons  of  superior  ability  trained  along  different 
lines.  What  will  be  needed  in  the  future  will  be  the 
ability  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various  specialist 
divisions  and  to  use  the  means  placed  at  the  department 
manager’s  disposal  to  enable  him  to  do  a  more  effective 
job.  Store  owners  will  find  that  the  highest  type  of 
ability  will  be  necessary  to  coordinate  and  vitalize 
these  special  agencies  set  up  in  the  organization  and 
that  the  department  managers,  under  the  direction  of 
their  merchandise  managers,  are  the  ones  in  the  best 
position  to  do  this. 

Yes,  the  old  type  buyer  will  pass,  is  passing.  But 
there  is  emerging  a  new  type  department  manager  who 
will  recognize  his  opportunity  to  be  in  management 
and  not  in  buying  alone.  Nothing  can  be  more  helpful 
than  to  have  those  jjersons-who  have  been  calling  them¬ 
selves  buyers  and  thinking  of  themselves  in  this  special 
manner  begin  identifying  themselves  with  management. 
As  soon  as  this  viewpoint  is  attained,  the  whole  phil- 
osphy  of  their  business  relations  will  be  changed  and 
the  way  opened  for  a  consideration  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  executives. 

The  Department  Manager  as  an  Executive 

Since  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  department 
manager  is  to  act  as  an  executive,  we  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  phase  of  his  work.  If  the 
reader  will  take  the  time  to  scan  the  literature  in  the 
field  of  department  store  work,  he  will  find  very  little 
reference  to  the  executive  duties  in  the  organization. 
Nearly  all  writers  on  retailing  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  technical  side  of  the  job  while  the  field  of 
executive  control  remains  vnrtually  untouched.  A  visit 
to  almost  any  store  will  convince  the  observer  that  not 
only  has  little  thought  been  given  to  it  by  writers  but 
that  there  has  been  little  apparent  analysis  of  it  inside 
the  store. 

First,  let  us  define  what  we  mean  by  “Executive”, 
for  it  must  be  clearly  understood  what  we  are  talking 
about  before  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  reasonable 
conclusions.  An  executive  is  one  who  utilizes  and 
directs  the  efforts  of  others  in  getting  work  done.  When 
one  does  the  work  himself,  he  is  not  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  an  executive  at  that  time.  It  is  obvious 
from  this  definition  that  the  executive  function  involves 
human  relationships.  The  department  manager  may  be 
likened  to  a  dynamo  that  takes  the  power  furnished 
by  a  water  turbine  and  transforms  it  into  electricity 
which  in  turn  is  converted  into  another  form  of  power 
through  a  motor.  The  executive  takes  the  power  given 
to  him  through  the  administrators  and  specialists  in 
his  store  and  tranforms  it  into  action  through  the 
medium  of  his  subordinates,  the  assistants  and  sales¬ 
people  in  his  department. 

Nothing  is  more  important  for  an  executive  to  con¬ 
sider  than  the  question  of  what  his  viewpoint  should 
be.  It  may  properly  be  said  that  his  attitude  determines 
the  kind  of  executive  he  is:  inspiring  or  deadening, 
helpful  or  selfish,  open-minded  or  arbitrary,  loyal  or 
disloyal,  a  leader  or  a  driver.  Executive  viewpoints 
have  been  changing  and  now  we  find  a  spirit  which 
is  decidedly  more  human  and  helpful.  The  old  driving 
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type  who  believed  that  his  chief  function  was  to  boss 
and  show  everyone  who  was  boss,  is  as  dead  as  a  Dodo, 
or  should  be. 

No  department  manager  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
value  of  training  his  assistants  and  salesjjeople.  A  few 
so-called  “high-powered”  individuals  may  be  able  to 
run  a  fast  and  furious  race  for  a  short  time  without 
regard  to  the  development  of  their  associates,  but  ex¬ 
perience  over  a  period  of  years  proves  that  they  seldom 
“run  far.”  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  a 
certain  department  manager  is  afraid  to  develop  his 
assistant  or  give  him  a  chance  for  fear  he  may  take 
the  manager’s  job  away  from  him.  This  is  a  harsh 
indictment  and  one  scarcely  worth  considering,  for 
observation  seems  to  indicate  that  in  cases  where 
assistants  and  salespeople  are  improperly  trained,  it 
is  due  rather  to  a  lack  of  ability  to  train  jjeople,  or  to 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  department  manager. 

Selling  Growing  in  Importance 

Emphasis  is  more  and  more  turning  to  the  selling 
side  of  merchandising.  Of  course,  we  must  be  careful 
that  w’e  do  not  swing  from  an  over-emphasis  of  buying 
to  the  extreme  of  over-emphasizing  the  imjwrtance 
of  selling  to  the  detriment  of  careful  buying.  It  is  safe 
to  assume,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  stores  the 
department  managers  have  yet  far  to  go  before  there 
is  danger  of  over-emphasizing  the  selling  function. 
Those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  personnel  situation 
realize  that  salespeople  who  come  from  specialty  stores 
are  usually  far  better  trained  in  effective  selling  than 
the  average  salesjjerson  in  department  stores.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  “better  salesmanship”  is  one  of  the 
points  of  superiority  that  is  commonly  attributed  to 
specialty  stores.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  smaller  stores  the  proprietors  are  very  much 
closer  to  their  salespeople  in  directing  and  training 
them  than  department  store  executives  usually  are. 
Many  believe  that  this  one  fact  has  enabled  specialty 
stores  to  multiply  and  thrive  at  the  very  doors  of  much 
larger  institutions.  This  situation  cannot  be  treated 
lightly  by  department  managers  who  must  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  training  and  development  of  their 
people  than  they  ever  have  in  the  past. 

In  the  majority  of  department  stores  training  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  set  up  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  assistants  and  salespeople.  The  word  “assist”  is 
used  advisedly,  for  it  is  recognized  by  all  students 
of  personnel  relations  that  the  most  effective  training 
for  any  kind  of  work  can  be  done  right  on  the  job. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  responsibility  must  be 
placed  with  the  department  managers,  for  they  are  in 
contact  with  the  siilespeople  on  the  job  far  more  than 
anyone  from  a  training  department  can  possibly  be. 
The  most  optimistic  educational  director  would  scarcely 
claim  to  be  doing  an  effective  job  of  training  without  the 
intelligent  cooperation  of  the  department  managers. 

Departmental  Meetings 

Department  managers  are  constantly  lamenting  their 
alleged  inability  to  tell  what  they  know  about  merchan¬ 
dise  and  salesmanship.  In  most  cases  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  form  of  “inferiority  complex”,  but  one 
which  will  greatly  influence  their  associates  if  permitted 
to  persist.  Of  course,  the  necessary  information  may 


be  given  out  individually,  but  this  metho<l  is  time 
consuming  and  much  less  effective  in  inspiring  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  selling  than  the  group  method  of  presentation. 
Meetings  are  so  important,  and  those  that  are  held 
are  usually  so  poorly  conducted  that  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  consider  this  phase  of  the  department  man¬ 
ager’s  work  more  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  most  meetings  are  of  a  highly 
critical,  depressing  nature  rather  than  instructive  and 
inspirational.  Many  executives  never  hold  meetings 
until  they  ha\-e  something  to  jump  someone  about, 
and  then  every  person  in  the  group  is  given  the  same 
dose  whether  he  needs  it  or  not.  No  worse  executive 
procedure  can  be  imagined.  Criticisms  should  always 
be  handled  individually,  and  meetings  should  always 
be  reserved  for  giving  helpful  information  and  arousing 
a  group  spirit  of  good-will  and  enthusiasm  for  a 
common  purpose. 

Another  reason  why  so  many  executives  fail  utterly 
in  their  meetings  is  that  they  do  not  spend  the  necessary 
time  in  preparing  for  the  meetings.  No  one  is  so  well 
informed  or  so  clever  that  he  can  afford  to  appear 
before  any  group  without  having  clearly  in  mind 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  meeting  and  how  it 
is  to  be  done.  The  best  possible  method  of  preparing 
for  a  meeting  is  for  the  department  manager  or  his 
assistant  to  make  an  outline  on  paper  of  the  chief 
points  to  be  covered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
to  be  taken  up.  This,  of  course,  will  take  a  little  time, 
but  it  will  give  the  assurance  that  the  meeting  will 
be  conducted  with  dispatch  and  effectiveness.  Another 
reason  why  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  an  outline  is 
that  this  method  will  cause  the  department  manager  to 
think  more  closely  about  the  merchandise  information 
he  has  to  give  out.  In  all  too  many  cases  the  reason 
department  managers  have  so  much  difficulty  in  giving 
merchandise  information  is  that  they  have  painfully 
little  to  give.  When  they  bought  the  merchandise,  they 
bought  it  because  it  “looked  good  to  them”,  or  they 
had  a  hunch  it  would  sell,  but  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  find  out  the  interesting  features  about  it  which 
could  be  passed  on  to  their  salespeople  so  that  they 
could  in  turn  present  the  “selling  points”  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  Intelligently. 

Many  conscientious  executives  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  type  of  information  to  give  their  people.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  usually  two  kinds  of 
information  that  may  be  given: 

1.  Information  of  a  technical  character, 

2.  Information  that  the  average  customer 
would  like  to  have  in  making  her  decision 
to  buy. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  buyer  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  reputation  of  his 
firm  in  selling  merchandise  that  will  give  customer 
satisfaction,  will  have  to  take  into  consideration  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  technical  information.  He 
will  have  to  ascertain  certain  facts  in  his  buying  which 
may  be  of  little  value  to  his  salespeople,  but  he  should 
be  on  the  alert  also  for  information  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise  or  its  uses  which  will  help  them  sell  the  mer¬ 
chandise  more  advantageously.  When  technical  inform¬ 
ation  is  given  to  salespeople  it  should  be  given  with 
tile  understanding  that  it  is  intended  only  to  increase' 
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their  general  fund  of  knowledge  and  so  increase  their 
emthusiasm  and  'confidence,  and  not  witji  the  idea 
that  it  is  to  be  “sprung”  on  their  customers  at  the  least 
provocation.  The  all  important  thing  is  that  everyone 
selling  merchandise  can  answer  intelligently  any  question 
which  may  arise  during  the  sale. 

As  a  final  word  about  departmental  meetings,  it 
should  be  said  that  if  they  are  properly  handled  the 
salespeople  will  look  forward  to  them  eagerly  and 
always  go  away  from  them  with  a  fund  of  information 
and  an  inspiration  to  do  a  l)etter  job.  If  selling  is  the 
hub  of  the  merchandising  wheel,  who  can  dispute  the 
importance  of  this  phase  of  the  department  manager’s 
responsibilities?  If  anyone  in  such  a  position  really 
does  lack  the  ability  to  train  people  and  pass  on  the 
required  merchandise  information  to  enable  his  people 
to  do  an  intelligent  selling  job,  then  he  should  lose 
no  time  in  seeing  that  this  defect  in  his  own  training 
is  corrected.  Let  him  go  to  the  specialist  division,  the 
training  department,  in  his  own  store,  for  help.  It  is 
rapidly  coming  to  the  point  in  business  when  one  of 
the  chief  requirements  of  a  person  in  any  imjxjrtant 
executive  ^sition  is  the  ability  to  teacb  and  train 
men  and  women. 

The  Department  Manager's  Relationship  to  Others 

In  recent  years  changes  have  come  about  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  which  have  left  many  persons  somewhat 
confused  about  their  relationship  to  others  in  their 
own  store.  For  instance,  the  development  of  the  divis¬ 
ional  •  merchandise  manager  type  oi  organization  as 
well  as  the  addition  of  many  specialists,  such  as  fash- 
ionists,  to  the  store  staff  have  brought  new  problems 
in  personal  and  organization  relationships.  In  most 
instances,  store  organizations  just  grow,  Topsy  like, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  finds  a  store  in  which 
these  various  relationships  have  been  clearly  defined. 
Many  misunderstandings  and  much  inefficiency  in  co¬ 
ordination  have  resulted.  The  persons  occupying  posi¬ 
tions  of  long  standing  in  the  store  have  resented  the 
newcomers  in  the  organization  as  intruders,  or  even 
worse.  This  situation  is  most  unfortunate,  for  it  affects 
not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  by  the  morale 
as  well.  Since  this  is  the  case  it  is  important  for  us 
to  consider  the  department  manager  in  his  store  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager 

As  the  first  step,  it  seems  logical  to  discuss  the 
relationship  between  the  department  manager  and  his 
divisional  merchandise  manager,  who  is  his  immediate 
superior  officer.  Certainly,  one  of  the  most  helpful 
things  that  could  come  into  our  business  w'ould  be  a 
stronger  feeling  of  organization,  such  as  is  found  in 
army  circles,  but  without  the  hard-boiled  attitude  usually 
associated  with  the  army.  Lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility  are  not  left  to  anyone’s  imagination  in 
military  affairs-;  they  are  clearly  defined  at  all  times. 
We  may  borrow  much  in  organization  knowledge  from 
this  source  to  our  advantage. 

Divisional  merchandise  managers  have  been  resented 
hy  department  managers  in  many  cases  largely  because 
no  one  took  the  trouble  to  explain  why  they  were  placed 
there,  what  the  functions  of  each  should  be,  or  what 


their  relationships  shoiifd  be.  Consequently  there  has 
lieen  much  overlapping  of  duties,  inefficient  operations, 
and  personal  antagonisms.  One  of  the  most  wholesome 
things  that  can  come  into  our  business  is  the  bringing 
alx)ut  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  functions,  res¬ 
ponsibilities,  and  relationships  within  the  organization. 
The  best  practice  is  to  have  these  relationships  defined 
by  the  Operating  Board  or  the  Chief  Executive  in  the 
store,  but  if  they  fail  to  do  this  the  merchandise 
manager  should  have  an  understanding  with  his  depart¬ 
ment  managers.  In  case  no  one  above  him  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  has  taken  the  trouble  to  do  this,  the  department 
manager  himself  should  take  the  initiative  and  ask  his 
merchandise  manager  for  a  clear  cut  definition  of  their 
own  relationships  and  determine  also  what  their  contacts 
should  be  with  other  parts  of  the  store. 

As  a  general  principle  in  executive  procedure,  the 
executive  should  learn  to  think  both  up  and  down  in 
his  organization.  This  means,  for  instance,  that  the 
department  manager  will  coop)erate  with  his  superior 
officer,  the  merchandise  manager,  in  e.xactly  the  same 
manner  that  he  wants  his  own  subordinates  to  coopjerate 
with  him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  treat  his 
subordinates  just  as  he  would  like  to  have  his  superior 
officer  treat  him.  This  simple  Golden  Rule  method 
of  organization  thinking  will  solve  nearly  all  problems 
of  relationships  if  conscientiously  applied. 

The  department  manager  without  abdicating  his 
sovereignty  as  a  thinking  pjerson,  should  at  the  same 
time  recognize  his  resp)onsibilities  to  his  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  who  in  turn  must  accept  full  respon¬ 
sibility  to  his  supierior,  or  to  the  firm  directly.  One’s 
sup)erior  officer  in  any  case  should  be  looked  up)on  as 
one  to  whom  he  may  go  for  advice,  consultation,  or  to 
obtain  a  check  on  his  own  thinking.  The  feeling  of  the 
"boss”  relationship  between  them  will  defeat  this  pur¬ 
pose  more  quickly  than  anything  else.  No  merchandise 
manager  worthy  of  the  name  wishes  to  dominate  or  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  rights  or  opinions  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  Rather  he  will  act  as  their  leader,  encouraging 
their  own  initiative,  helping  them  plan  their  work, 
developing  them  so  that  they  need  less  and  less  super- 
vnsion. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  made  concerning  depart¬ 
ment  managers  is  that  they  need  to  be  follow^  up  too 
closely  in  order  to  get  things  done.  Ordinarily  this  is 
not  due  to  ignorance  of  what  is  to  be  done,  but  rather 
to  a  carelessness  in  performance.  Department  managers 
who  are  constantly  chafing  under  the  supervision  of 
their  superior  officers,  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
surest  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  follow  the  rule  of  doing 
what  they  know  should  be  done,  when  they  know 
it  should  be  done,  in  the  manner  they  know  it  should 
be  done.  Experience  shows  that  their  shortcomings 
are  more  commonly  due  to  lack  of  efficiency  in  accom¬ 
plishment  than  to  poor  judgment. 

Relation  to  Advertising  and  Fashionist 

There  is  scarcely  space  to  discuss  in  detail  the  relat¬ 
ionships  of  the  department  manager  to  all  the  divisions 
in  the  store.  The  all  important  thing  is  for  him  to 
decide  definitely  what  his  relationships  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  are,  and  also  to  know  what  to  expect  from 
each  of  these  divisions.  For  instance,  he  should  know 
exactly  what  his  own  responsibilities  are  in  connection 
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The  Wai|  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  CROUP 


Delivery  Manual 

Contributed  to  the  Personnel  Group 
HoCHSCHILD  KoHN  &  COMPANT 


IT  is  important  that  you  read  this  Manual  carefully. 
It  will  help  you  to  fill  your  present  position  more 
efficiently  and  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  adN'ance 
to  any  higher  position  that  may  be  opened  for  you. 

Drivers’  positions  when  vacancies  occur  are  filled 
bv  the  helpers  who  excel,  considering  length  of  service 
and  ability. 

Hochschild.  Kohn  &  Company  will  obtain  a  license 
for  any  helper  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  to  drive  under 
the  direction  of  the  driver.  Under  no  condition  shall 
anyone  without  a  license  drive  a  car. 

Requirements  of  Your  Position 

1.  Promptness 

a.  In  reporting 

b.  In  sorting  packages 

c.  In  loading  trucks 

d.  In  making  deliveries 

e.  At  all  appointments  and  on  special  errands 

2.  Regular  attendance 

This  means  dependability  and  is  absolutley 
necessary  if  you  are  to  succeed. 

3.  Courtesy 

a.  To  customers 

1.  We  expect  our  deliverymen  and  boys  to  be 
pwlite  and  obliging  and  no  provocation  on  the 
part  of  a  customer  will  be  considered  an  excuse 
for  a  complaint,  that  may  reach  us  in  this 
resi>ect.  You  should  always  be  mindful  of 
the  common  courtesies,  such  as  lifting  your 
cap,  the  proper  ringing  of  door  bells  and 
courteous  speech  while  on  duty. 

2.  Deliven.-men  represent  the  store  and  are  res¬ 
ponsible  for  carrj’ing  out  its  policies.  A  good 
impression  previously  made  can  be  utterly 
destroyed  in  this  final  contact  between  the 
store  and  the  customer.  Be  courteous  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions. 

3.  At  a  customer’s  request,  goods  must  be  de¬ 
livered  to  any  part  of  the  house.  Do  not  throw 
packages  in  doorways  or  leave  merchandise 
on  p)orch  or  door  step. 

4.  If  you  do  your  work  well  you  are  a  valuable 


advertising  medium  and  a  promotor  of  future 
business. 

5.  any  misunderstanding  occurs,  get  inform- 
tti'v.i  in  the  right  way  being  careful  to  explain 
that  this  is  necessary  to  rectify  any  mistake 
that  may  have  been  made. 

b.  To  The  Public 

1.  Remember  that  you  are  a  representati\'e  of 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company  and  should 
conduct  yourself  in  a  businesslike  and  digni¬ 
fied  manner. 

2.  In  traffic,  observ'e  all  traffic  regulations.  Safety 
First  Always. 

3.  To  any  of  the  store  Family  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact. 

4.  Care 

a.  Handle  packages  carefully,  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  breakable  inside. 

b.  Packages  should  be  delivered  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

5.  Responsibility 

a.  For  your  own  protection  since  you  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  load,  you  should  remember, 
that  you  or  your  helper  should  always  keep  the 
machine  in  sight. 

6.  Personal  Appearance 

Deliverymen  cannot  be  too  particular  about 
their  personal  appearance.  Your  work  and  the 
standard  of  the  whole  store  are  judged,  more 
than  you  realize,  by  the  appearance  you  pre¬ 
sent  to  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 
A  well  groomed  deliver\Tnan  bespeaks  a  high 
grade  store. 

a.  Hair 

1.  Keep  trimmed 

2.  Carry  pocket  comb  and  use  occassionally. 

b.  Hands 

Clean  as  possible 

c.  Face 

1.  Qean 

2.  Shave  daily 
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d.  Uniform 
Winter 
Coat — Cap 
Breeches 
Puttees 
Blue  Shirt 
White  Collar 
Black  Bow  Tie 


Summmer 

Coat 

Trousers 

Cap 

Blue  Blouse 
White  Collar 
Black  Bow  Tie 


Merit  ‘System 

1.  Service  Bonus 

a.  Every  deliveryman  is  allowed  five  dollars 
a  month  and  from  this  amount  deductions  are 
made  as  follows: — 

1.  Absence,  .50  each  day 

2.  Lateness  .25 


1.  Must  be  worn  at  all  times  during  working 
hours. 

2.  Clean  as  possible 

3.  Pressed  occasionally 

4.  Mended  at  home  if  possible. 

If  necessary,  arrange  with  superintendent  of 
delivery  to  have  repairs  made  by  the  store 
free  of  charge. 

e.  Shirt 

Clean  at  least  when  starting  out. 

f.  Collar  and  Tie 
Must  always  be  worn. 

g.  Shoes — black  only 

1.  Polished  every  day,  Polish  and  brushes  at 
the  delivery.  Use  Them 

h.  Sleeves  must  not  be  rolled  up 

i.  Cap  must  always  be  worn. 

Smoking  on  your  truck  is  not  business  like 
and  is  not  permitted. 

Equipment  and  Inspection 

A  deliveryman  should  take  great  pride  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  machine.  It  is  an  advertisment  constantly 
before  the  public  which  has  the  power  to  add  to  or 
detract  from  the  esteem  in  which  Hochschild,  Kohn 
&  Company  is  held  in  the  community.  Inspect  your 
truck  before  you  leave  the  garage. 

a.  See  that  all  glass  is  cleaned 

b.  See  that  all  lights  are  in  order 

c.  See  that  you  have  water  in  your  radiator 

d.  See  that  tires  are  properly  inflated 

e.  See  that  any  repair  previouly  reported  has 
been  made. 

On  your  return  to  the  garage 

a.  Get  and  oil  before  parking 

b.  Clean  inside  of  vehicle. 

c.  Make  out  detailed  report. 


3.  Smoking  on  Duty  1.00 

4.  Not  wearing  regulation  uniform  (Amount 
determined  by  superintendent  of  delivery). 

5.  Other  offenses.  Amount  determined  by 
sujjerintendent  of  delivery 

2.  Package  Bonus 

a.  Route  divided  into  three  groups  known  as 
A.  B.  C. 

1.  Quota  for  each  group  regulated  monthly. 

2.  Each  deliveryman  exceeding  his  quota  is 
allowed  one  cent  per  extra  package. 

3.  This  sum  is  divided  between  the  delivery- 
man  and  his  helper. 

4.  No  quota  is  given  to  those  deliverymen 
having  bulk  merchandise  or  having  one  trip, 
or  three  times  a  week  routes. 

Accidents 

1.  You  will  not  allow  persons  other  than  those  author¬ 
ized  by  the  superintendent  of  delivery  or  his  assist- 
tant,  in  his  absence,  to  ride  with  you. 

2.  Reckless  driving  or  speeding  are  strictly  forbidden 
and  no  excuse  will  be  entertained  for  complaint  on 
this  score. 

3.  Should  an  accident  occur,  observe  the  following  : 

a.  Control  your  speech  and  actions  with  people 
involved. 

b.  Render  any  assistance  necessary. 

c.  Obtain  the  name  and  address,  car  license  and 
drivers’  license  of  the  car  with  which  you 
collide. 

d.  Get  names  and  addresses  of  witnesses  on 
blank  provided  for  that  purpose. 

e.  In  case  of  serious  accident,  communicate  at 
once,  by  telephone  with  superintendent  of 
delivery. 

f.  On  your  return  to  the  garage,  make  out 
accident  report. 


Preventive  measurements 

a.  Tires  are  an  expensive  item.  To  obtain  full 
value,  strive  to  obtain  maximum  mileage. 

'  1.  Avoid  running  in  car  tracks. 

2.  Avoid  rough  places  in  the  road. 

3.  Avoid  running  too  close  to  curb. 

b.  Fire  Hazards 

Excelsior,  waste,  grease,  rags,  should  not  be 
\  left  in  or  around  the  car. 


Telephone  Numbers  You  Should  Know 

During  store  hours  you  can  get  store  operator. 
Then  ask  for  department  you  want. 

After  store  hours — 

Garage 

Superintendent  of  Garage 
Inside  Store  Delivery 
Superintendent  of  Delivery 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Superintendent. 
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DeliTery  of  Paid  and  Charge  packages 

Address  Label  of  a  Paid  package 
Address  Label  of  a  Charge  package 

Before  starting  on  your  route,  sign  for  all  packages 
entered  on  your  paid  sheet  which  list  all  cash  and 
“charge”  packages.  Check  on  sheet  all  packages  given 
to  helper  for  delivery,  as  failure  to  do  so  will  cause 
deliveryman  to  be  responsible  in  case  the  packages  are 
not  delivered 

When  delivering  fragile  articles  packed  in  containers 
which  must  be  returned  to  the  store,  care  must  be  taken 
that  excelsior,  tissue  paper  or  other  wrappers  are  not 
dropped  on  steps,  pavement,  street  or  inside  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  house 

Always  note  that  the  merchandise  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  before  leaving  the  customer’s  house. 

Making  Change 

Change  must  be  promptly  made  for  customers.  No 
excuse  will  be  accepted  for  refusing  to  make  change. 
Not  having  change  or  givnng  short  change,  often  at 
your  suggestion  the  customer  will  give  you  the  correct 
amount.  If  she  does  not,  follow  this  plan  in  making 
change: — begin  with  the  amount  of  the  C.  O.  D.  and 
count  into  the  customer’s  hand  the  money  until  you  have 
counted  up  to  the  amount  she  gave  you. 

Every  deliveryman  is  given  money,  city  men  $5.00 
each,  suburban  men  $10.00  to  be  used  in  making  change 
for  the  customer.  This  amount  must  be  turned  into 
the  cashier  on  demand. 

Bank  Checks 

Checks  must  not  be  accepted  in  payment  of  C.  O.  D. 
unless  the  address  label  is  so  endorsed  by  someone  in 
authority,  or  unless  the  department  of  accounts,  after 
being  called  up  by  telephone  by  the  deliveryman,  grants 
the  permission.  In  all  cases  where  payment  by  checks 
is  insisted  upxjn  by  customer,  and  authority  is  not 
granted  on  the  address  label  call  the  department  of 
accounts  by  telephone  at  once.  Checks  accepted  except 
under  the  above  conditions,  are  taken  entirely  at  the 
risk  of  the  deliveryman. 

Whenever  you  take  a  bank  check  in  payment  for 
merchandise,  you  must  see  that  the  customer’s  address 
is  on  the  back  of  the  check.  Whenever  check  is  not  made 
payable  to  Hodischild,  Kohn  &  Company,  the  check 
must  be  endorsed,  (signature  of  the  one  presenting  it 
on  the  reverse  side.) 

Delivery  of  a  C.  O.  D. 

Before  starting  on  your  route,  sign  for  the  amount 
of  packages  entered  on  the  C.  O.  D.  sheets  which  list 
all  C.  O.  D.  packages  on  your  load.  Bring  back  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tag. 

Settlement  of  all  C.  O.  D.’s  etc.  must  be  made  on 
return  to  the  store  at  the  end  of  each  delivery. 

When  Only  a  Part  of  a  C.  O.  D.  is  Accepted 

If  the  customer  does  not  want  all  the  items  on  a 
C.  O.  D.  order,  op)en  the  package  and  note  carefully 
the  price  tickets  of  the  items  accepted,  so  that  the  correct 
amount  of  cash  will  be  collected.  With  the  goods  to  be 
returned,  bring  back  the  whole  tag  on  which  you  have 


checked  those  delivered,  and  on  the  reverse  side,  fill 
in  amount  of  cash  received  and  merchandise  returned. 


C.  O.  D.  Changed  to  a  Charge 

Sometimes,  when  you  are  delivering  a  C.  O.  D.  the 
customer  will  refuse  to  pjay  for  it,  because  she  wishes 
it  charged  to  her  account.  Explain  to  her  courteously 
that  you  have  no  authority  to  leave  the  package  and 
that  if  she  does  not  wish  to  pay  for  it,  it  will  have  to 
be  returned  to  the  store  and  charged.  The  p)ackage 
is  returned  to  the  return  merchandise  clerk,  who  signs 
it  off  the  C.  O.  D.  sheet. 

If  the  customer  insists  on  keeping  the  package  and 
not  pxiying  for  it,  call  the  charge  office  to  see  if 
account  is  O.  K.  If  permission  is  given  to  leave  the 
merchandise  return  the  complete  tag  to  the  Cashier 
of  Delivery  who  signs  the  C.  O.  D.  sheet,  noting  “Ch.” 
and  make  a  charge  check  for  same. 

C.  O.  D.  pjackages  must  never  be  left  without  payment 
unless  p)ermission  to  do  so  is  secured  by  telephone  from 
the  department  of  accounts. 

Blue  C.  O.  D.  Label 

When  more  than  one  check  is  issued  on  a  C.  O.  D. 
order,  this  blue  C.  O.  D.  label  gives  the  total  amount 
to  be  collected. 


By  Cash  C.  O.  D. 

A  C.  O.  D.  on  which  money  has  been  p)aid  down,  is 
written  up  and  handled  by  the  driver  as  any  C.  O.  D, 
the  amount  to  be  collected  being  the  difference  between 
the  full  amount  of  the  sale  and  the  amount  pjaid  at  the 
store. 

Accept  Merchandise  C.  O.  D. 

A  driver  may  accept  merchandise  in  payment  of  a 
C.  O.  D.  if  such  instruction  is  noted  on  the  check, 
and  signed  by  someone  in  authority. 

Accept  Merchandise  plus  Cash 

If  the  merchandise  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  new 
merchandise,  the  driver  must  accept  in  addition  to  the 
merchandise  the  difference  in  cash  as  noted  on  the  sales- 
check  and  signed  by  someone  in  authority. 

Boy  Wait  C.  O.  D. 

If  “Boy  Wait”  is  written  on  the  salescheck  and  signed 
by  someone  in  authority,  instruct  the  boy  to  wait  while 
customer  opens  and  insp)ects  the  merchandise. 

Merchandise  Not  Delivered 


Any  package  which  cannot  be  delivered,  bring  back 
to  the  delivery,  noting  the  reason  of  non-delivery  on 
the  delivery  sheets.  Three  attempts  should  be  made 
before  returning  the  merchandise  to  Returned  Mer¬ 
chandise  Department. 

Be  sure  the  reason  that  you  accept  returned  mer¬ 
chandise  is  given  accurately  and  by  some  responsible 
porson. 

Use  the  term  or  abbreviation  as  follows,  when  noting 
on  the  sheet  and  package  the  reasons  for  non-delivery : 


Does  Not  Fit 
Error  in  Price 
S.  A.  (Send  Again) 
Damaged 


Too  Late 
Will  Call 

W.  A.  (Wrong  Address) 
Wrong  Goods 
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House  Closed 

Drivers  must  be  careful  to  give  explicit  reasons  why 
C.  O.  D.  goods  are  returned.  “Don’t  Want”  will  not 
be  considered  sufficient.  Space  is  provided  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  C.  O.  D.  tag  for  checking  reasons. 

Unable  to  Deliver 

If  unable  to  deliver  packages  on  account  of  house 
being  closed,  drivers  must  use  form  provided,  and  leave 
at  house.  See  that  merchandise  is  delivered  on  next 
delivery. 

All  packages  not  delivered  must  be  returned  to  the 
delivery  department,  to  be  re-entered  on  the  sheets 
for  the  next  trip. 

Merchandise  may  be  left  with  a  neighbor  only  at 
the  driver’s  risk,  unless  so  authorized  by  the  customer. 

Breakage  and  Damaged  Merchandise 

If  package  looks  as  if  merchandise  was  damaged, 
bring  it  back  to  the  store.  Never  deliver  damaged 
merchandise. 

Specials 

This  label  affixed  to  a  package  means  a  promise  has 
been  made  to  deliver  the  merchandise  at  the  time 
specified  on  the  special,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  deliveryman  to  do  so. 

Duplicate  Address  label 

This  duplicate  address  label  (used  by  salespeople 
when  original  is  torn  or  lost)  is  handled  by  the  driver 
like  any  other.  This  label  must  be  stamped  by  the 
cashier,  like  any  other. 

This  label  is  used  by  the  packer  to  show  that  an 
order  is  being  sent  out  in  more  than  one  package  (as 
many  as  are  indicated  on  label).  The  deliveryman 


should  see  that  he  ha»-the  complete  order  before  de¬ 
livering,  so  that  the  complaints  from  the  customer  are 
avoided  and  in  C.  O.  D.  orders,  there  are  no  errors  in 
collecting  the  full  amount. 

Errors  in  Computation  on  C.  O.  D. 

If  any  error  in  amount  is  discovered,  deliveryman 
should  try  to  satisfy  the  customer’s  complaint  and 
report  case  to  the  delivery  office,  by  presenting  the 
complete  tag. 

Complaints 

Every  complaint  either  verbal  or  on  a  tracer  from  the 
bureau  of  accounts  should  be  given  careful  attention 
and  everything  within  the  deliveryman’s  power  should 
be  done  to  satisfy  the  customer. 

L.  O.  G. 

When  there  is  no  charge  on  merchandise,  it  is  sent 
out  “L.  O.  G.”  (Lady’s  own  Goods)  The  address  label 
is  stamped  audited  as  for  a  charge. 

Pink  Saleschecks 

Pink  checks  are  duplicate  checks  and  show  that  the 
original  or  part  of  the  original  has  been  accidentally 
lost  or  destroyed. 

Futures 

This  label  indicates  that  the  customer  has  requested 
that  the  merchandise  be  held  for  delivery  at  the  time 
noted  on  the  “green  sticker”  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Look  at  the  date  and  never  deliver  the  package  before 
the  date  on  the  label. 

Employee’s  Shopping  Permit 

These  are  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  delivery 
or  his  assistant.  Read  carefully  for  shopping  hours 
and  discount  privileges. 


Hiring  and  Training  Employes 

(Continued  front  page  658) 


the  future,  or  filling  it  temporarily  in  case  of 
emergency. 

4.  By  means  of  training  on  the  job,  groups 
and  “resource”  training,  understudies  for  all 
executive  positions  shall  be  prepared  for  pro¬ 
motion. 

Some  test  of  the  practical  application  of  this  policy 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  of  the  378  executives  and 
specialists  on  the  payroll  for  a  week  selected  for  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis,  260  or  69  per  cent  had  been  originally 
employed  as  operators  or  rank-and-file  workers. 

New  Features  in  Employe  Relations 

More  important  than  any  detail  of  employment  and 
training  in  the  Filene  store  is  the  fact  that  the  whole 
policy  and  procedure  with  reference  to  employes  w?'^^ 
articulated  definitely  with  the  policies  and  practices  of 


management  as  a  whole.  Making  colleagues  rather  than 
antagonists  of  one’s  employes  has  been  the  aim.  Owner 
management  has  been  a  foundation  stone.  Through  the 
Filene  Co-operative  Association  provision  was  made  for 
the  definite  sharing  by  employes  in  management,  includ¬ 
ing  the  unusual  powers  of  review  of  any  discharge  ap¬ 
pealed  to  it  by  the  Arbitration  Board,  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made.  This  rounded  plan  of  em¬ 
ploye  relations  in  all  its  phases  is  the  subject  of  this 
study  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  the  completeness  of  the 
Filene  oolicy  and  practice  which  has  attracted  attention. 
Its  significance  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  an  error  by  a  new  salesgirl  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  if  fully  analyzed  and  followed  through  to  its  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion,  could  be  made  the  first  step  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  personnel  procedure  in  an  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  business. 
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Store  after  Store 

has  ordered  National  Cash  Registers 
during  the  past  six  weeks 

Never  before  have  so  many  department  stores  ordered 
National  Cash  Registers  and  O.  K.  Charge  Phones.  The 
year  1929  will  break  all  records  in  the  installation  of  this 
equipment.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  stores  which  have 
ordered  during  the  past  six  weeks. 


L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co . Newark,  N.  J. 

The  W.  H.  Block  Co. . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bloomingdale’s . New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Bon  Marche . Seattle,  Wash. 

Bonwit-Teller  &  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boston  Store . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Broadway  Dept.  Store  Inc. . Los  Angeles 

City  of  Paris  Dry  Goods  Co.  San  Francisco 

£.  W.  Edwards  &  Son . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Fair . Chicago,  Ill. 

Famous-Barr  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons . Boston,  Mass. 

Frank  &  Seder . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herpolsheimer’s . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Joseph  Horne  Co. . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Co. . Calgary,  Alta. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Co. . Winnipeg,  Man. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company . Boston,  Mass. 

Kaufman  Dept.  Stores  Inc.  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  May  Co.  . Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Namm  Store . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.  Nugent  &  Bro.  Dry  Goods  Co. ...  St.  Louis 
Oppenheim  Collins  &  Co.  Inc.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


J.  C.  Penney  Co. . Clatskanie,  Ore. 

Rike-Kumler  Co. . Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Rollman  &  Sons  Co. ....  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  John  Shillito  Co. . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Robert  Simpson  Co. . Toronto,  Ont. 

N.  Snellenberg*  &  Co.  .....  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  ...  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walker’s . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co. . Chicago,  Ill. 

Wolf  &  Dessauer . Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World's  Outstanding  Producer  of  Accounting  Machines  and  Cash  Registers 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Say  you  sou  it  m  THE  BULLETIN 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  19th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  3  to  7, 1930 

Return  Dates  on  Validated  Tickets  February  5  to  11 
Railroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qutalified  Delegates  with  Certificates 

Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
and  members  of  their  families,  attending  the  19th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  in  New 
York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  3  to  7, 
1930. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation 

1 —  If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 

of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 —  If — You  Are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Import 
Managers’  Group  and  National  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  Association. 

3 —  In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 —  Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New  York 
City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Go^s  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  re¬ 
ceipt  when  purchasing  your  going”  ticket  for 

■  New  York. 

3 —  Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
ticket  for  half  fare.  The  Validation  Officer  will 
be  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  and  6,  1930. 

4 —  After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 


Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets — Return  Trip  in  All  Cases 
Must  Start  Not  Later  Than  February  11. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  "going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 
Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York  from  lea\4ng  date 
to  validation  dates,  February  5  and  6,  in  New  York, 
indicated  as  “going”,  as  long  as  they  are  validated 
by  the  special  agent  on  February  5  and  6  at  Con¬ 
vention  headquarters.  Validation  may  be  used  any 
time  after  certificate  has  been  stamped  up  to  and 
including  February  11. 

Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 

Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  including 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh),  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 

New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — All  New  England 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  23  to  February  3 

Territory — January  23-28 — including  from  Texas. 
These  dates  of  sale  apply  only  for  the  sale  of 
tickets  from  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern 
Pacific  Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines  “Morgan  Line”)  or  via  Galveston,  Texas, 
and  Mallory  Steamship  Lines. 

January  24-29 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  of  sale  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern  Pacific 
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Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines 
“Morgan  Line”). 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

Leave  Home  January  29  to  February  3 
Territory  —  January  29  —  February  3,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

January  30 — February  3,  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  also  Memphis, 
Tenn.  and  Natchez,  Miss. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home  January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — From  points  in  Canada  east  of  and  in- 
,  eluding  Armstrong,  Fort  Williams  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 


Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home 


-See  Dates 


Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only)  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Mani¬ 
toba  (See  Note)  Minnesota,  North  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin^ — 
Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3. 
Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico 

Leave  Home — January  29 — February  3. 


Montana,  Southern  Idaho,  Utah 

Leave  Home — January  28 — February  3. 

Arizona,  British  Columbia,  Northern  Idaho,  Ore¬ 
gon  (except  via  California.),  Nevada,  Washington. 

Leave  Home — January  27 — February  2. 

California 

Leave  Home — January  26 — February  1. 

Oregon  (via  California). 

Leave  Home — January  25 — January  31. 

Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also  from 
Winnipeg  via  Can.  Pac.  Rys.,  also  from  Winnipeg 
via  Can.  Natl,  and  Can.  Pac.  Rys.) 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 

Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Ken- 
ova,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
iV.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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Executives  Who  Have  Found  Themselves 


The  great  promise,  and  the  safest 
assurance,  of  increasing  success  in 
any  business  lies  in  sound  organ¬ 
ization — which  is  simply  that  balance 
of  control  which  harmonizes  the 
work  of  executives  who  have  found 
themselves. 

In  knowing  the  principle  and  neces¬ 
sary  functions  of  their  business,  and 
each  with  that  specific  knowledge 
and  personal  aptitude  which  makes 
him  supremely  fit,  such  men  find,  in 


their  organized  work  together,  not 
only  themselves  but  an  ever-growing 
success. 

Through  its  wise  and  experienced 
counsel,  and  in  the  application  of  its 
tried  practices  in  the  building  of 
sound  organizations.  Modern  Ac¬ 
countancy  contributes  one  of  its 
most  valuable  services  to  modern 
business.  Organization  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  result  of  executives 
who  have  found  themselves. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 

MEW  YORK  RICHMOND  DKTROIT  CLKVCLANO  CINCINNATI  CHICAOO  INDIANAROLIt  ST.  LOUIR 

FHILAOCLPMIA  WINSTON<tALKM  GRAND  RAPIDS  AKRON  DAYTON  MILWAUKKC  DCNVKR  KANSAS  CITY 

SOSTON  RUPPALO  KALAMA200  CANTON  LOUISVICLK  MINNCAPOLIS  DALLAS  OMAHA 

PORTLAND  ROCHISTCR  ATLANTA  COLUMBUS  HUNTINGTON  ST.  PAUL  FORT  WORTH  MEMPHIS 

PROVIDCNCC  PITTSBURGH  MIAMI  YOUNGSTOWN  NSW  ORLKANS  DAVSNPORT  HOUSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BALTIMORK  WHCSLING  TAMPA  TOLEDO  JACKSON  FORT  WAYNE  SAN  ANTONIO  LOS  ANGELES 

WASHINGTON  ERIE  BIRMINGHAM  WACO  SEATTLE 
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How  Customer  Complaints  Are  Analtjzed 

To  Fix  Responsibility  for  Claims 

By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


f 


1 


L 


A  few  typical,  seasonal  complaints  on  returned  merchandise  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  by  the  laboratory  of  the  Association.  The  information 
given  below  is  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


Customer  Complaint — What 

is  Silk  Hosiery? 

Our  customer  claims  she 
was  cheated  in  the  purchase 
of  this  pair  of  hosiery.  Is 
there  any  rayon  fiber  in  the 
hose? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Customer  complains  hos¬ 
ier  is  defective  and  that  a 
misrepresentation  was  made 
in  selling  the  hose. 

One  hose  of  each  (new  and 
old)  was  tested  for  fiber 
composition  of  the  boot. 

Both  were  found  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  natural  silk.  There 
is  no  rayon  fiber  in  the  boot 
of  either  hose.  One  hose  of 
the  new  pair  was  laundered 
in  a  .5%  neutral  soap  solution 
at  a  temperature  of  105 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  15 
minutes,  which  is  equivalent 
to  three  consumer  launder¬ 
ings.  No  apparent  change 
took  place  in  the  appearance, 
shape,  or  color.  A  slight  odor 
from  the  hose  before  and 
after  laundering  cannot  be 
termed  as  “offensive*’,  as  this 
odor  is  characteristic  of 
hosiery. 

Both  hose  (new  and  old) 
have  a  good  needle  count, 
the  new  hose  having  372 
needles  and  the  old  hose  370 
needles.  The  needles  dropped 
in  fashioning  the  hose  are  the 
same  as  the  average  run  of 
hosiery  of  this  class,  and  the 
hose  should  keep  its  shapie  after  laundering. 

From  the  above  tests  and  examination  of  the  hose 
it  is  found  that  no  misrepresentation  was  made  in  the 
selling  of  the  hose,  if  they  were  sold  as  silk.  The 
customer  complaint  is  not  justifiable  if  based  on  the 
claim  that  rayon  fiber  is  contained  in  the  hose. 

The  two  single  hose  examined  by  this  Bureau  are 
identical  spiecimens  of  the  great  mass  of  silk  hosiery 


sold  in  retail  stores  every¬ 
where.  It  has  been  customary 
for  years  to  reinforce  silk 
hosiery  with  cotton  fiber  at 
the  top  and  cotton  fiber  at 
points  of  the  foot  which 
receive  greatest  wear.  The 
seemingly  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  hose  are  in  reality 
points  of  reinforcement  knit¬ 
ted  into  the  hose  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  insuring  long  and 
satisfactory  wear  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Customer  Complaint — ^Why 
Corsets  Lose  Elasticity. 

Many  of  our  customers  are 
returning  corsets  with  the 
complaint  that  they  lose  elas¬ 
ticity  after  short  wear. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

It  is  stated  that  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  is  being  exper¬ 
ienced  with  this  type  of 
merchandise,  thus  rendering 
it  wholly  unserviceable. 

Examination  of  the  corsets 
show  them  to  be  of  the  usual 
construction  and  quality  for 
this  type  of  merchandise.  The 
rubber  and  material  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  garment  con¬ 
structions  are  of  good  quality 
and  are  in  no  way  defective. 
However,  both  corsets  show 
a  damaged  condition  in  the 
webbing  and  garters.  The 
rubber  elastics  have  broken 
along  the  seams  where  the 
body  fabrics  and  webbings 
are  joined  together  and  also 
in  the  garter  elastics  at  their  junction  to  the  corsets. 
The  damage  occurs  where  the  stitches  have  pierced  the 
rubber  strands,  thus  leaving  less  body  of  solid  rubber, 
which  would  naturally  give  before  the  uniform,  un¬ 
damaged  p)arts  of  the  elastic  thread  under  strain. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  sources  of  all  the 
difficulties  en/countered  in  this  type  of  merchandise 
lies  entirely  in  the  garment  making  or  workmanship 


How  To  Use  the  Bureau 

About  100  stores  use  the  laboratory 
from  time  to  time  for  the  testing  of 
merchandise  returned  by  customers. 
Adjustors  in  many  stores  send  practical¬ 
ly  all  returned  textile  merchandise  for 
analysis  in  order  to  have  a  report  show¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  customers’  claims. 
Bureau  reports  show  whether  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  damaged  by  the  customer, 
cleaner  or  laundry;  whether  the  store 
was  cheated  in  buying,  and  whether  the 
goods  should  be  returned  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  etc. 

Garments  or  textile  articles  are  mailed 
to  the  Bureau  by  parcel  post.  A  report 
and  the  article  are  mailed  back  to  the 
store  on  the  same  day  received  by  the 
I  laboratory.  The  charge  for  each  report 
I  on  customers’  claims  is  $4.00.  Merchan- 
j  dise  tested  for  adjustment  departments 
I  is  not  damaged  in  handling  or  testing 
I  by  the  Bureau,  so  that  any  article  can 
I  be  returned  to  the  customer  or  manufac¬ 
turer  with  a  copy  of  the  laboratory  re¬ 
port. 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  tests  and 
analyzes  new  merchandise  for  buyers, 
and  prepares  specifications  for  given 
quality  of  an  article  for  merchandise 
managers.  Charges  for  analytical  com- 
parsions  of  new  merchandise  are  based 
on  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  fur- 
nish  the  information  desired. 

Address  packages  to  the  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  Testing  Bureau,  225  West  34th 
street.  New  York  City. 
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Typewriter 

Bookkeepii^ 

Maehine 


1  aster 
Billing 


The  complete  date— month,  day  and  year— is  printed 
hy  depressing  Date  Key,  or  antctmatieally  if  desired. 
This  eliminates  manual  typing  of  date,  saves  time  and 
assures  proper  dating. 

Depressing  Carriage  Return  Key  automatically  returns 
carriage  to  its  first  printing  position.  This  eliminates 
hand  operation  of  carriage,  reduces  fatigue  and  saves 
time. 

Balances  and  totals  are  printe<l  hy  the  depression  of  a 
single  key,  just  as  on  your  adding  machine.  Accuracy 
and  speed  result. 

Depression  of  Motor  Bar  results  in  printing  dollars 
under  dollars  and  cents  under  cents  with  automatic 
punctuation  and  automatic  tabulation  to  the  next 
column.  Decimal  tabulation  eliminated.  xManual 
punctuation  unnecessary. 

Error  Key  corrects  a  wrong  amount  before  it  is  printed, 
added  or  subtracted.  This  assures  neatness  and  reduces 
errors  in  trial  balances  and  complicated  corrections  in 
accumulated  amounts. 


This  machine  also  has  a  flat  sur-  B 

face  for  quick  insertion  and  ac-  M. 

curate  alignment  of  forms,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  cylinder  platen,  the 
fastest  method  of  posting.  For 
greater  efficiency,  closed  acc'oimts 
are  automatically  designated  hy 
the  symbol  “O”;  credits  and 
credit  balances  may  be  printed  in  ^-1 

red,  with  the  symbol  “CR”  for 
identification  on  carbon  copies;  /U 

four  separate  totals  (or  more)  are 
automatically  accumulated  so 
that  debits  and  credits  may  be 
posted  in  one  run. 

Call  the  local  Burroughs  office 
for  a  demonstration. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Say  you  scnv  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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and  is  not  relative  to  faulty  materials  entering  into 
the  corset  construction.  The  stitches  have  not  entirely 
cleared  the  rubber  elastics,  thus  rendering  them  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  strains  met  with  in  consumer  wear. 

Customer  complaints  are  justified  because  such  dam¬ 
aged  garments  are  not  considered  serviceable.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  qualities  sold,  this  type  of  damage  will 
continue  to  occur  unless  the  garment  manufacturers 
are  notified  and  will  attempt  to  eliminate  this  trouble 
by  having  the  stitches  clear  the  rubber  strands  and  not 
pierce  them  in  the  garment  making.  Otherwise,  the 
manufacturers  should  be  held  responsible  for  such 
damaged  merchandise.  The  use  of  a  heavier  rubber 
elastic  would  tend  to  lessen  this  type  of  damage,  and 
therefore,  the  corsets  on  the  market  using  a  heavy 
rubber  strand  in  the  webbing  may  be  expected  to  give 
least  trouble  in  this  repect.  Practically  all  difficulties  of 
this  type  can  be  eliminated  if  manufacturers  carefully 
supervise  their  stitching  operations. 

Customer  Complaint — Badly  Soiled  Dress. 

.  Customer  has  returned  this  dress  with  the  complaint 
that  the  fabric  became  stiff  and  harsh  after  wear.  Is 
the  merchandise  faulty? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  a  whitish  stain  about  the 
shoulders  and  neck  of  the  dress  and  the  fabric  in  these 
areas  is  of  a  stiffened  condition. 

The  stains  were  readily  removed  by  water  and  dry 
cleaning  solvents  and  the  stiffened  condition  lost.  Also 
the  stains  were  removed  from  the  fabric  by  a  brisk 
brushing  with  an  ordinary  whisk  broom. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  stains  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  contact  of  the  garment  with  a  harmless  cosmetic 
used  by  the  customer  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  grease 
or  both  and  are  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  fabric  or 
dye  used. 

It  is  possible  that  a  powder  used  could  have  absorbed 
moisture  from  the  body  and  while  in  the  moist  condi¬ 
tion  passed  into  the  dress,  thus  causing  the  stains  which 
became  evident  upon  drying.  Or  it  is  possible  that  a 
cream  and  powder  were  used  together,  the  powder 
absorbing  the  cream,  passing  into  the  dress  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  similar  stain  or  a  cream  alone  may  have 
caused  the  staining. 

The  dress  is  in,  a  soiled  condition  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  customer  have  it  dry  cleaned  to  remove 
the  stains  and  refresh  the  garment. 

The  dress  is  not  considered  faulty  merchandise. 

Customer  Complaint — Careless  Processing  by  Dry 

Cleaner. 

Customer  says  this  dress  shrunk  terribly  in  cleaning. 
Is  it  the  cleaner’s  faulty  work  or  faulty  fabric? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

This  complaint  relates  to  shrinkage  of  the  dress  and 
bleeding  of  the  color  in  the  label. 

Examination  of  the  dress  indicates  that  it  has  been 
accorded  some  wet-rleaning  treatment  with  water  or 
water  solutions.  The  seams  are  noticeably  puckered  as 
is  characteristic  of  wet  cleaned  garments.  It  is  further 
evident  that  wet-cleaning  was  accorded  as  the  color  in 
the  label  was  found  to  run  very  noticeably  into  absorbent 


material  when  treated  lyith  clear  cold  water.  Treating 
this  color  with  dry-cleaning  solvents  did  not  show  any 
bleeding  of  the  color. 

Fabrics  containing  highly  twisted  yarns  in  a  crepe 
dress  such  as  this  will  shrink  if  not  carefully  stretched 
and  pressed  in  a  stretched  condition  after  water-clean¬ 
ing.  The  material  is  of  customary  construction  for  a 
crepe  silk  and  is  not  defective. 

It  is  concluded  that  exceptional  shrinkage  of  this 
dress  and  the  bleeding  of  the  color  in  the  label  is  the 
result  of  water-cleaning  of  the  dress.  The  cleaner 
should  have  taken  measurements  of  the  dress,  before 
water  processing  and  later  stretched  the  fabric  back  to 
original  size  before  pressing.  In  that  way  the  dress 
would  have  been  returned  the  same  size  as  when  sent  to 
the  cleaner. 

Customer  Complaint — Effect  of  Ageing  on  Weighted 
Silk. 

Customer  says  “this  dress  is  not  good  silk  because 
it  does  not  wear  satisfactorily”. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  customer  complains  that  the  material  is  defective. 
Examination  shows  the  damage  to  consist  of  holes 
and  broken  fabric  at  one  elbow  and  at  the  seams  in 
the  shoulders. 

The  material  in  the  dress  is  composed  of  silk,  heavily 
weighted  with  metallic  salts.  The  fabric  is  of  ordinary 
texture  and  construction  for  such  type  of  fabric. 

The  damage  is  typical  of  that  observed  in  metallic 
weighted  silks  and  has  been  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  heat  and  light  (collectively  considered 
as  “age”)  upon  the  weighted  fiber  with  the  result  that 
the  fiber  loses  its  natural  strength  and  becomes  very 
weak  and  brittle. 

It  was  stated  that  the  dress  has  been  worn  eight 
times,  however,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  that 
the  material  has  aged  considerably  since  it  had  been 
weighted,  either  before  or  after  it  was  made  into  the 
garment.  This  ageing  has  resulted  in  a  weakening 
of  the  fabric,  noticeable  at  different  parts  of  the  dress, 
and  in  combination  with  consumer  wear,  the  damage 
became  apparent  at  the  elbow  and  the  seams  where  the 
greatest  strain  and  wear  is  found. 

The  customer  is  entitled  to  a  season’s  wear  of  a  silk 
dress  and  if  the  dress  has  not  been  in  her  possession 
for  such  a  period  the  claim  is  justified. 

Customer  Complaint — Slippage  of  Weave  in  silk. 

Customer  says  the  threads  in  this  dress  shift  while 
dress  is  being  worn. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  a  shifting  and  puckering  of 
the  material  at  the  elbows  in  both  sleeves  of  the  dress. 

Examination  shows  the  material  in  the  dress  to  be 
of  metallic  weighted  silk  composition  and  is  of  ordinary 
construction.  A  noticeable  tendency  for  the  warp  ends 
to  slip  along  the  filling  picks  is  apparent  in  all  parts 
of  the  dress. 

This  slippage  is  a  result  of  improper  control  of  the 
tension  on  the  warp  yam  during  the  weaving  process, 
resulting  in  the  take-up  of  the  warp  yarn  being  too 
great  and  after  the  material  is  finished  the  ends  are  not 
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sufficiently  tight  in  proportion  to  the  tension  of  the 
filling. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  material  is  not  serviceable 
in  that  it  does  not  resist  slippage  when  subjected  to 
ordinary  strain  in  consumer  use.  Weighting  usually 
lessens  the  tendency  of  silk  to  slip,  but  the  defect  in 
this  instance  is  so  pronounced  that  weighting  is  in¬ 
effective. 

Customer  Complaint — Crocking  of  Color. 

Customer  reports  the  color  in  this  dress  to  rub  off 
when  dress  is  worn.  Is  it  possible  for  dyes  to  rub  off 
of  fabrics  in  dresses? 

Report  By  This  Bureau'. 

The  damage  was  found  to  consist  of  a  streaked  and 
spotted  appearance  throughout  the  dyed  material. 

Examination  showed  the  dye  to  rub  off  easily  when 
the  fabric  was  submitted  to  a  slight  abrasion.  This 
condition  is  called  “crocking”  and  when  the  garment 
undergoes  slight  abrasion,  such  as  brushing  of  the 
dress  against  chairs  or  hands,  the  result  is  a  spotted 
and  streaked  appearance.  “Crocking”  is  caused  by 
using  a  dye  not  fast  to  rubbing  or  wear. 

The  dress  is,  therefore,  considered  unserviceable 
due  to  inferior  quality  of  dye  or  method  of  dyeing. 
The  complaint  of  the  customer  is  justified  in  the 
condition  found  by  tests  to  exist  in  the  dress. 

Customer  Complaint — Acid  Damage  to  Linen  Fiber. 

Customer  says  this  table  cloth  has  rotten  places  in 
it.  Is  it  old  merchandise? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  holes  and  tendered  fabric 
in  parts  of  the  material. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  the  fibers  in  the 
damaged  area  to  have  cheniically-burnt  ends  and  to 
have  a  substance  adhering  to  the  fibers,  probably  a 
chemical.  Fibers  taken  from  undamaged  areas  are 
clean  and  have  normal,  torn,  ends. 

Both  the  warp  and  the  filling  are  of  linen  fiber 
construction.  Linen  is  more  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  acids  and  alkalis  than  cotton. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Bureau  that  a  chemical  which 
tends  to  destroy  vegetable  fiber  has  at  some  time  been 
spilt  upon  this  tablecloth.  We  have  no  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  this  happened  in  a  laundry  or  in  con¬ 
sumer  use. 

Customer  Complaint — Changing  of  Moire  Fabric 

Appearance. 

Customer  says  the  dye  faded  in  this  moire  coat.  Test 
for  color  fastness. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  a  streaky  appearance  in 
the  material  of  the  coat. 

Exposure  on  the  Fade-Ometer  of  a  small  area  of 
the  reverse  side  of  the  fabric  does  not  show  any  fading 
of  the  color,  therefore,  the  dye  tests  to  be  serviceable. 

It  is  the  ooinion  of  the  examiner  that  this  appearance 
is  charactristic  of  such  type  of  material,  arising  in 


consumer  use.  The  material  when  it  wm  new  had  a 
higher  gloss  (noticeable* rn  the  inside  area* of  the  cuffs) 
which  became  dull  after  considerable  consumer  wear 
with  the  result  of  the  moire  affect  being  changed  and 
the  streaks  becoming  apparent. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  the  material  to  be 
composed  of  a  wool  filling  and  silk  warp. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  damage  is  the  result  of  a 
change  in  the  effect  of  the  moire  appearance  due  to 
ordinary  consumer  use  including  wearing,  soiling  and 
cleaning  and  not  a  result  of  defective  dye. 

Customer  Complaint — Salt  Water  Damage. 

Customer  complains  that  colors  have  faded  and  bled. 
What  caused  the  dyes  to  run  and  soil  the  fabric? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  coat  shows  the  damage  to  consist 
of  brown  stains  or  streaking  throughout  the  garment. 

Tests  made  by  wetting  with  a  solution  of  salt  water 
and  allowing  to  dry,  produce  comparable  stains. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  fabric  was  not  dyed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fast  to  ordinary  sea  water. 

The  color  was  readily  affected  by  the  salt  water 
solution  and  it  seems  probable  because  of  the  nature 
and  appearance  of  the  stains  that  the  garment  was 
splashed  with  sea  water  while  being  worn  at  the  beach. 

Customer  Complaint — Tannin  Stain  in  Fabric. 

Customer  says  the  fabric  is  weak  and  dyes  faulty. 
The  dress  is  ruined,  but  we  want  to  know  what  caused 
the  damage. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  stained  areas  mostly  in  the 
skirt  of  the  dress. 

Examination  of  these  stained  areas  shows  them  to 
give  a  decided  acid  reaction  and  to  be  of  a  weakened 
and  brittle  nature.  The  fiber  has  become  deteriorated 
to  the  extent  of  decomposition.  Further  tests  made 
show  the  stains  to  be  unremovable  with  water  and  un¬ 
affected  by  mineral  cleaning  solvents.  Comparable 
stains  were  not  produced  by  the  action  of  mild  acids 
or  alkalis,  however. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  staining  is  not  due 
to  any  fault  of  the  dye  but  to  soiling  of  the  garment 
with  a  chemical  content  solution  while  in  consumer  ser- 
^^ce.  This  staining  solution  was  of  such  strong  acid 
nature  as  to  produce  tendering  of  fiber  and  also  was  of 
a  nature  similar  to  tannin  substances  which  produce  an 
insoluble  stain.  No  doubt,  the  staining  solution  did 
not  immediately  produce  a  noticeable  stain  but  has  been 
allowed  to  “set”  and  thus  develop  into  a  permanent  dis¬ 
coloration.  The  customer  complaint  in  question  of 
faulty  dye  or  defective  fabric  is  not  justified. 

Customer  Complaint — Over-Weighted  Silk  Dress 

Customer  says  dress  cost  $1 10.00  and  has  been  worn 
only  a  few  times.  Did  cleaning  ruin  the  gown? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  customer  reports  that  the  gown  was  worn  about 
five  times  and  then  cleaned. 

Examination  of  the  garment  shows  it  to  be  of  a  weak- 
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ened  and  brittle  nature.  Holes  result  at  the  slightest 
strain. 

Tests  made  show  the  material  to  be  of  metallic 
weighted  silk  fiber  structure.  Further  tests  show  the 
fabric  to  be  of  an  acid  nature  and  in  a  state  of  decom¬ 
position.  This  breaking  down  of  the  weighted  silk 
fiber  takes  place  as  soon  as  an  acid  reaction  is  set  up 
and  is  a  result  of  ordinary  service  conditions.  Moist 
temperature,  sunlight  and  general  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  (collectively  termed  “ageing”)  about  this  condi¬ 
tion  causing  the  metallic  compound  to  attack  the  silk 
and  decompose  it.  The  life  of  such  type  fabrics  is 
comparatively  short. 

A  weighted  silk  dress  such  as  this  will  not  withstand 
ordinary  service  conditions  successfully  after  one  year. 
If  the  dress  was  purchased  within  the  last  year  the 
complaint  is  fully  justified.  If  the  dress  is  more  than 
a  year  old,  the  settlement  of  the  complaint  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  store  as  the  price  of  the  gown 
must  be  considered  against  the  amount  of  service  re¬ 
ceived.  However,  the  dress  cannot  be  serviceable  after 
one  year,  due  to  its  metallic  weighted  silk  composition. 

Customer  Complaint — Rain  Coat  Damaged  by  Wear. 

Customer  has  complained  that  this  coat  is  unser¬ 
viceable.  Test  it  and  report  to  us. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  a  stiffness  or  harshness  of 
the  material  at  different  areas  of  the  coat.  It  is  most 
prominent  at  the  shoulders,  the  cuffs  and  in  the  center 
of  the  back. 

Examination  of  the  damaged  areas  indicate  a  de¬ 
composition  of  the  water  proofing  compound. 

Tests  made  by  treating  undamaged  areas  with  clear 
water,  dilute  acids  and  alkalis  did  not  result  in  any 
direct  or  comparable  effects.  However,  moisture  in 
combination  with  slight  heat  (approximating  sunlight) 
resulted  in  a  breaking  down  of  the  rubber  composition. 

It  is  believed  that  the  damage  is  due  to  atmospheric 
conditions  (rain,  heat,  ageing  and  drying)  which  caused 
a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rubber  composition  and 
resulted  in  the  damaged  condition. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  material  was  not  properly 
treated  with  the  water-proofing  substance  to  insure  pro¬ 
longed  resistance  to  atmospheric  conditions,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  coat  is  unserviceable.  The  customer  complaint 
is  justified. 

Customer  Complaint — Umbrella  Fabric  Over- 

Weighted. 

Customer  says  fabric  is  cheap  in  this  umbrella.  What 
makes  the  cloth  streaked? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  streaks  and  deteriorated 
fabric  at  folds  of  the  umbrella. 

Examination  of  the  fabric  shows  it  to  be  of  the 
usual  quality  for  its  type  and  is  of  weighted  silk  fiber 
composition. 

Examination  of  the  damaged  areas  shows  the  streaks 
to  be  the  result  of  a  soiled  condition  at  the  folds  and 
is  not  due  to  a  fugitive  dye  in  the  fabric.  Also,  the 
damaged  areas  show  the  fiber  to  be  in  a  state  of  decom¬ 
position  which  in  time  will  become  totally  destroyed  as 
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shown  by  the  holes.  The.  fabric  is  well  or  its  way  to 
decomposition. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  decomposition  of 
the  fabric  is  due  to  ordinary  service  conditions  such 
as  atmosphere,  sunlight,  heat,  etc.  and  this  condition 
is  not  considered  a  justifiable  cause  for  complaint.  Such 
type  fabrics  are  short-lived  and  will  not  as  a  a  rule  give 
more  than  a  season’s  wear.  Weighted  silks  are  not 
adaptable  to  uses  where  prolonged  life  and  wear  is 
expected  and  are  used  in  goods  where  fashions  change 
each  season.  The  dye  used  in  the  umbrella  is  in  no 
way  faulty  and  has  good  color  fastness  to  ordinary  ser¬ 
vice  condition. 

If  this  umbrella  was  sold  as  high  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  price  around  $15.00,  the  customer’s  complaint 
is  justified.  Public  expectation  of  the  serviceable  life 
of  an  umbrella  is  longer  than  a  few  months.  A  pure 
silk  fabric  umbrella  will  prove  serviceable  over  many 
years  under  ordinary  care  and  use. 


Our  customer  claims  the  color  in  this  pair  of  trou¬ 
sers  is  not  fast  to  wear.  Test  for  cause  of  fading  or 
type  of  stain  in  the  cloth. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  trousers  shows  a  discolored  area 
in  the  back  of  each  leg. 

From  the  nature  and  occurrence  of  the  discoloration, 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  stain  in  the  material  and  not  a 
result  of  faulty  dye.  To  substantiate  this  belief,  the 
dye  was  tested  for  fastness  and  was  found  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  all  respects.  Tests  were  made  by  spotting 
the  swatch  (submitted  with  the  trousers)  with  weak 
acids  and  alkalis,  but  a  reproduction  of  comparable 
stains  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  impossible  to  remove 
the  stains  with  the  use  of  various  cleaning  and  spotting 
solvents. 

It  is  the  examiner’s  opinion  that  the  stains  are  of 
a  tannin  nature  and  the  trousers  were  stained  while  in 
consumer  use  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  tannin  con¬ 
taining  substance.  Stains  of  this  type  are  not  notice¬ 
able  when  first  formed  on  the  material,  but  become 
apparent  after  a  short  period  of  ageing  and  during  this 
period  they  become  set  in  the  fabric  and  are  a  perma¬ 
nent  discoloration. 

The  fabric  is  soiled  by  consumer  wear  and  staining. 
The  merchandise  is  not  inferior  or  faulty.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  complaint  is  not  justified. 

Customer  Complaint — Holes  in  Rug  by  Acid. 

This  rug  has  holes  in  it.  The  customer  claims  the 
fabric  is  defective.  Test  for  cause  of  damage. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  holes  in  the  rug  in  several 
areas. 

Examination  of  the  damaged  areas  show  the  vege¬ 
table  fibers  which  enter  into  the  back  construction 
of  the  rug  to  have  been  destroyed,  thus  leaving  clean, 
“eaten-away”  edges.  The  fillers  at  the  edges  of  these 
areas  are  brittle  and  have  an  acid  burned  appearance, 
thus  showing  that  the  damage  is  the  result  of  chemical 
action  due  to  -staining  the  rug  with  a  solution  of  an 
acid  nature.  Examination  of  undamaged  parts  of  the 


Customer  Complaint — Claim  of  Faulty  Dye  in 
Trousers. 
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rug  show  it  to  lie  in  good  condition  and  of  usual  qual¬ 
ity  for  its  type  of  construction. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  damage  is  due  to 
staining  the  rug  with  a  chemical  solution  (acid)  while 
in  consumer  use  and  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the 
materials  in  the  rug  construction.  Battery  acids  are 
of  sufficient  concentration  to  cause  this  type  of  damage 
which,  however,  does  not  show  until  a  ])eriod  of  time 
has  iKissed  during  which  the  vegetable  fiber  decompo¬ 
sition  takes  ])lace  and  is  finally  totally  destroyed.  It 
seems  probable  that  an  acid  was  spilled  upon  the  floor 
over  which  the  rug  was  laid  and,  thus  the  damage  did 
iK)t  become  evident  until  sometime  later. 

The  wool  (animal  )  filK.*r  is  undamaged  at  the  holes, 
but  the  jute  (vegetable)  fiber  is  destroyed.  The  wool 
pile  merely  parted  at  the  hole  areas  when  the  body  of 
the  rug  deteriorated  into  holes. 

riie  damage  consists  of  a  stiffness  or  harshness  of 
batteries  are  used  in  households.  Oftentimes  damage 
of  this  nature  does  not  show  until  the  rug  has  been 
cleaned. 

Customer  Complaint — Complaint  on  Moth  Damage. 

Are  holes  in  this  garment  moth  holes  or  burned 
areas  in  the  fabric? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  holes  in  the  lower  right 
area  of  the  front  jxinel  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  scarf. 


Examination  of  the  fabric  shows  it  to  l)e  all  wool 
of  a  good  quality.  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
fibers  about  the  holes  shows  them  to  l)e  unchanged 
physically  and  there  are  no  indications  of  chemical 
damage  or  burning.  However,  the  ends  of  the  fibers 
and  edges  at  different  intervals  in  their  structure  show 
an  “eaten  away”  appearance  and  the  fine  nap  about 
the  holes  has  l)een  somewhat  removed. 

From  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  damaged 
areas,  this  Bureau  reports  the  damage  to  be  holes  in 
the  fabric  produced  by  moths  having  eaten  the  fiber 
yarns  which  form  the  cloth. 

Customer  Complaint — Improper  (]hoice  of  Skins  in 

Fur  Coat. 

Customer  had  this  fur  coat  dry  cleaned.  Did  clean¬ 
ing  ruin  it? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  customer  complaint  that  coat  has  been  dry 
cleaned  with  the  result  of  a  change  of  color  in  the  fur. 

Examination  of  the  fur  in  the  discolored  areas  show 
it  to  l)e  of  a  coarser  fiber  with  but  little  tendency  to 
curl,  whereas  the  fibers  in  the  undamaged  areas  are 
much  finer.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  fibers 
shows  the  coarse,  heavy,  straight  fibers  to  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  structure  than  the  finer  fibers  although  they 
were  found  to  come  from  the  same  skin.  This  fact 
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alone  shows  that  a  more  careful  selection  of  skins 
should  have  been  made.  Certain  undesirable  parts  of 
the  skins  were  included  in  making  up  the  piece  in  which 
parts  the  fiber  had  but  little  tendency  to  curl  and  was 
of  a  coarser  structure. 

Tests  made  with  dry  cleaning  solvents  do  not  affect 
the  fiber,  no  color  change  being  evident.  The  pelts 
were  found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  in  no  way 
defective  except  that  certain  portions  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  from  parts  of  the  animal  covered  by  a  coarser 
fiber.  Actually  there  has  been  no  color  change  as  far 
as  the  individual  fibers  are  concerned.  After  dry  clean¬ 
ing  it  seems  that  what  curl  may  have  been  in  the  coarse 


fibers  was  taken  out  dUe  to  the  absence'of  any  mois¬ 
ture  and,  thus  being  in  a  straightened  condition,  the 
color  effect  has  been  changed.  These  coarser  fibers 
appear  to  be  much  drier  than  the  fine,  curly  fibers  and 
have  lost  practically  all  tendency  of  curling,  the  desired 
effect. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  pelts  in  the  coat  were  not 
carefully  selected  and  insofar  as  the  customer  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  coat  is  of  inferior  quality.  Skins  must  be 
matched  so  as  to  give  uniform  appearance  of  the  fur 
in  finished  merchandise.  Otherwise,  careful  inspection 
might  grade  the  garment  as  a  “second”.  Dry  cleaning 
did  not  ruin  the  coat. 


Wearability  of  Fabric  Shoes 


OF  direct  interest  to  many  department  and  specialty 
stores  selling  women’s  shoes,  is  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufact¬ 
urers’  Association  concerning  the  wearing  qualities  of 
certain  types  of  fabric  shoes. 

Confronted  with  increasing  difficulty  concerning  the 
serviceability  of  fabric  shoes  and  the  dyeing  of  such 
shoes,  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  issued  the  following  statement  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  such  merchandise  is  represented 
to  the  purchasers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  women’s 
shoes  made  of  other  materials  than  leather  has 
reached  the  point  that  shoe  retailers  and  shoe 
manufacturers  are  becoming  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  regarding  the  wearing  qualities  of  some 
of  these  materials.  Many  fabrics  are  now 
being  made  into  shoes  that  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  dresses;  and  such  materials  were 
manufactured  more  for  design  and  color,  than 
for  wearing  qualities.  When  such  delicate 
fabrics  find  their  way  into  shoes,  difficulties 
are  naturally  to  be  expected. 

It  seems  only  fair  that  when  a  woman  de¬ 
mands  shoes  made  of  such  fabrics  principally 
for  the  api)eal  to  the  eye.  that  she  should  he 
informed  that  such  materials  were  not  origin¬ 
ally  intended  for  shoes ;  and  that  the  same 
service  and  wear  cannot  be  exi)ected  f  rom  such 
materials  as  from  grades  of  leather,  which  are 
made  and  intended  primarily  for  shoes. 

Difficulty  has  also  been  experienced  in  con¬ 
nection  with  dyeing  of  such  fabrics  by  retailers 
and  shoe-shining  parlors,  to  match  gowns  and 
frocks,  due  to  improper  application  of  tUe 
dyes,  irregular  stretching  and  shrinking,  or 
other  causes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu¬ 


facturers’  Association,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  as  applying  to  this  situation: 

WHEREAS  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FA¬ 
BRICS  have  featured  the  possibilities  of  dye¬ 
ing  plain  fabric  shoes,  and  retailers  and  shoe 
shining  shops  have  undertaken  the  dyeing  of 
these  shoes ;  and  shoes  have  often  become 
streaked  and  spotted  as  a  result  of  these  opera¬ 
tions.  and  have  been  returned  to  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers.  who  have  no  part  either  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  fabrics  or  in  the  dyeing  of  these 
shoes ; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers  Association  that  a  printed 
statement  covering  these  facts  be  circulated 
among  our  members,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  shoe  manufacturers  do  not  guarantee 
such  shoes  to  take  dyes,  and  cannot  be  held 
responsible  therefore; 

AND  IN  VIEW  OF  THE  FACT  that  style 
shoes  are  in  demand  of  perishable  fabrics  often 
not  originally  intended  for  the  manufacturer 
of  shoes; 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  a  para¬ 
graph  l)e  included  in  the  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  wear  or  service  from  such  fabric  shoes 
cannot  be  guaranteed. 

The  foregoing  statement  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  those  concerns  experiencing  frequent  complaints  and 
returns  made  on  this  basis  by  women  customers — par¬ 
ticularly  insofar  as  such  complaints  are  regarded 
to  involve  just  claims  against  the  manufacurer  or  whole¬ 
saler.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  lines  of  merchandise, 
retailers  should  give  special  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  pass  on  to  the  customer  representations 
made  to  them  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  if 
customer  dissatisfaction  is  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
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Inventory  again ! 


Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  to  get  over  the  peak  of  this  year’s  rush 
without  breaking  into  your  daily  routine — the  regular  work 
which  must  be  kept  up  to  date? 

First-time  accurate  figures  produced  by  Monroe  methods 
mean  inventories  are  completed  promptly.  Ample  time  then 
remains  for  careful  analysis  of  dead  stock,  turn-over  and  profit 
and  loss  adjustments. 

Call  our  representative  in  your  locality — he  will  show 
you  how  simply  and  easily  your  own  clerks  can  handle  the  job 
by  using  the  Monroe  Adding-Calculator  and  Monroe  short¬ 
cuts. 

The  fund  of  business  figure  knowledge  of  the  Monroe 
organization  gained  through  constant  contact  with  all  lines 
of  business,  is  a  service  available  to  all  executives. 

Telephone  our  nearest  office  or  mail  the  coupon. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  l  NO  ORANGE*  NEWJERSEV 

We  should  like  to  try  a  Monroe  Adding-Calculator  on  our  annual  inventoiy 

without  obligation. 


Firm .  Individual 

Street .  City . 
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ment,  and  one  from  the  Fashion  Information  Bureau, 
who  acts  as  chairman. 

The  committee  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
paring  viewpoints  on  general  color  and  fabric  trends, 
which  influence  the  entire  fashion  picture  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Matters  discussed  here  are  of  interest  to 
all  around  the  board,  or  they  are  not  discussed. 

Discussions — For  example,  this  group  touches  every¬ 
thing  in  ready-to-wear  for  women.  The  only  things 
discussed  in  the  style  committee  are  matters  of  inter¬ 
est  to  everybody  present.  For  instance,  the  shoe  buyer 
does  not  waste  time  telling  too  much  about  compari¬ 
sons  in  his  diflFerent  lines,  but  he  does  tell  what  style 
points  the  shoe  dealers  have  decided  on  and  the  preva¬ 
lent  colors.  If  black  rather  than  tan  or  grey,  that  color 
has  a  definite  bearing,  on  coats  and  millinery  which 
are  worn  with  the  shoes.  The  coat  buyer  tells  us  only 
those  things  which  affect  the  buying  of  dresses,  the 
dress  buyer  may  tell  us  of  the  uneven  longer  hem-lines 
which  are  so  hard  to  wear  with  coats  and  the  coat 
buyer  knows  she  has  to  provide  coats  of  the  right 
length.  Such  general  items  affect  all  the  buying. 

You  will  get  a  great  deal  more  information  from  the 
buyers  than  you  give  them.  That  is  a  secret  too.  Hand¬ 
led  with  tact  and  friendly  understanding  they  will  give 
you  what  information  they  got  on  the  market.  Pretty 
soon  the  Bureau  becomes  a  central  exchange  of  inform¬ 
ation.  The  costume  buyer  from  Paris  tells  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  about  her  trip  to  Paris  and  we  store  up  notes  for 
the  silk  buyer,  the  wool  buyer,  the  millinery  buyer, 
and  everybody  else.  We  have  to  be  careful  how  we 
give  it,  to  be  sure.  We  can’t  give  away  any  secrets 
or  any  confidences,  but  it  strengthens  one’s  judgment 
and  most  of  the  style  hunches  come  from  your  own 
people  because  while  they  can  get  it,  they  seldom 
know  how  to  tell  it  convincingly.  They  help  in  t°Ming 
sales  people  in  groups  on  the  floor,  who  are  just  hun¬ 
gry  for  information  about  beautiful  merchandise,  and 
who  have  not  had  it  because  the  buyer  has  l)een  too 
busy.  The  buyer  has  to  tell  them.  We  color  their 
story  with  a  romance  about  Belmont  Park,  and  we 
mention  the  Ritz,  and  we  picture  the  dazzle  and  the 
lights  and  a  little  of  the  romance  of  New  York  which 
the  buyer  doesn’t  give  to  them.  We  leave  out  of  the 
picture  all  the  net  profits  and  gross  profits  and  what¬ 
ever  other  things  a  buyer  is  afflicted  with,  because  we 
don’t  care  how  much  it  costs  to  get  it  or  how  much  it 
costs  to  register  it.  We  are  not  concerned.  We  leave 
out  all  the  percentages  too.  But  we  do  talk  a  great  deal 
about  the  beautiful  women  in  Belmont  Park,  and  we 
picture  the  polo  field  and  Meadow  Brook,  and  we 
talk  about  all  the  foolish  things  that  the  customer  is 
crazy  about.  The  sales  people  literally  eat  it  up.  They 
need  that  information  and  want  it.  but  they  don’t  want 
it  given  to  them  in  a  patronizing  way.  Simply  pass  it 
on  for  them  to  use  with  their  customers. 

Fashion  in  Home  Furnishings 

The  Home  Furnishing  Departments  present  a  very 
similar  problem,  as  far  as  style  changes  go,  but  the 


changes  are  not  so  rapid.  The  Fashion  Information 
Bureau  attempts  to  present  only  the  average  customer’s 
viewpoint.  All  of  you  who  are  following  the  early 
.•\merican  home  fashions  know  it  has  a  definite  style 
wave,  which  will  not  last  forever.  Research  will  help 
in  finding  out  just  how  soon  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
store.  The  Spanish  scare  meant  that  we  had  to  be  ready 
for  anyone  who  might  have  an  interest  in  Spanish 
homes.  The  lamp  department,  the  art  wares,  the  pillow 
department,  the  draperies,  all  should  know  of  its  im- 
jx*nding  danger.  In  this  case  its  importance  in  the  East 
might  not  necessarily  mean  its  imix)rtance  in  Cleveland, 
but — all  of  our  customers  were  reading  about  it,  so 
we  should  know  what  part  of  it  we  wished  to  supply. 

Styles  in  lamp  shades,  fabrics  for  pillows,  pewter 
candle  sticks,  figured  versus  plain  wall  paper,  carpets 
instead  of  domestic  rugs — all  have  had  their  intro¬ 
duction  as  a  style  motif,  their  gradual  popularity,  their 
quantity  sales  and  eventually  their  discard.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  home  furnishings  letters  are  frequently 
written  to  those  who  know,  for  frequent  comparisons 
in  stocks,  proportions  of  certain  styles  carried,  etc. 
The  style  return  of  silk  shades  in  quantities  is  purely 
a  fashion  change,  and  a  Fashion  Information  Bureau 
should  be  the  first  to  warn  the  buyer.  Such  changes 
will  probably  not  be  introduced  by  the  manufacturer, 
but  will  probably  evolve  from  the  shops  of  the  well- 
known  decorators  whose  ideas  are  first  exclusive,  then 
copied,  then  commercialized,  then  dead. 

The  Fashion  Information  Bureau  and  the 
Copy  Writer 

It  is  most  important  that  the  Fashion  Information 
Bureau  be  used  constantly  by  those  who  write  fashion 
copy.  It  so  happens  that  the  physical  location  of  our 
office  is  in  conjunction  with  the  head  fashion  copy 
writer.  This  gives  opportunity  for  conference  so  thait 
whenever  a  style  advertisement  is  written  we  can  easily 
find  out  if  there  is  anything  later  that  has  broken  in 
in  the  way  of  fashion  information.  Our  bulletins  are 
always  sent  to  the  copy  writers.  We  do  not  admit  that 
we  have  either  “fashion  expert”  or  “fashion  adviser” 
and  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.  is  always  quoted  as  style  au¬ 
thority  rather  than  an  individual. 

A  Fashion  Information  Bureau  which  accumulates 
interesting  viewpoints  on  men’s  wear  helps  the  de¬ 
partment  to  do  a  much  better  job  of  criticism  than  they 
ever  did  before.  They  realize  that  the  management  has 
personalized  this  importance  on  fashion  information 
so  that  a  buyer  feels  particularly  superior  when  telling 
us  something  that  we  did  not  know.  A  buyer  always 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  presenting  fashion  in¬ 
formation  with  the  remark:  “You  hadn’t  heard  of 
that,  had  you?  Well  ,  we  found  that  out  ourselves. 
I  was  talking  to  someone  from  Harper’s  or  the  big  men 
at  Cheney’s  told  me  this.”  So  the  buyers  tell  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  the  information  they  found 
out  for  themselves,  because  they  don’t  know  this  is  a 
joke  that  we  play  on  them  nor  do  they  real’ze  that 
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they  are  really  doing  their  own  fashion  research  much 
l)etter  than  they  ever  did  before. 

In  the  Popular  Price  Store 

Can  the  jx)pular  price  store  use  a  fashion  information 
bureau  to  advantage  ?  For  example :  The  Bailey  Com- 
lany  in  Cleveland  is  a  popular  price  store.  Here  there 
is  more  op]H)rtunity  than  at  Halle  Bros.,  where  the  buy¬ 
ers  have  l)een  .steeiK*d  in  the  idea  of  fashion  rightness, 
discrimination  of  new  lines,  a  twist  here  and  there,  and 
the  difference  of  an  inch  in  skirt  length.  They  have 
l)een  trained  in  specializing  in  high  priced  merchan¬ 
dise.  and  are  already  educated  in  fashion  informa¬ 
tion.  In  a  iKjpular  price  store  isn’t  there  a  great 
work  to  Ije  done  in  taking  the  same  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  weeding  them  out  with  this  questii.n  in 
mind.  “What  is  the  big  factor  which  affects  the  $25 
<lress,  the  $35  dress,  the  $45  dress,  or  perhaps  the 
?lri.75  or  the  $9.75  dress?’’  Your  own  reading  of 
Women’s  Wear  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  what  the 
manufacturers  are  stressing,  while  the  repnarts  from 
New  York  and  other  sources  of  fashion  give  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  is  being  worn. 


and  extreme  fashion  which  you  know  from  ycur  buy¬ 
ing  experience  will  sell,  this  demands  good  judgment. 
The  sooner  you  get  color  and  fashion  adapted  to  your 
$25  or  $35  dress  the  sooner  you  will  find  that  the 
fashions  introduced  in  Bailey’s  window  are  attracting 
l)eople  who  buy  them,  not  only  because  of  price  but 
l)ecause  they  know  that  they  are  the  best  for  that 
l)rice  in  the  city. 

Basement  stores  and  downstairs  stores  have  this 
problem.  You  simply  can’t  buy  lots  of  things  blindly 
and  have  them  all  move,  because  the  public  is  too  dis¬ 
criminating.  The  woman  who  has  $9.85  to  spend  for 
a  dress  is  more  discriminating  than  the  woman  who 
has  $98.50.  She  kicks  more  about  the  line  and  expects 
mi.rc.  The  same  rules  should  govern  popular  priced 
merchandise  in  medium  priced  sections  and  in  the 
downstairs  store  to  advantage.  A  greater  volume  is 
involved.  You  can’t  pick  one  model  for  a  l)asement 
store  at  $18.75  and  call  that  “good”  business.  You 
have  to  pick  twenty-five  or  fifty.  Isn’t  is  much  more 
imp)ortant  that  your  fashion  information  is  right  for 
that  volume? 

In  the  last  analysis  a  Fashion  Information  Bureau 
in  any  store  is  a  bureau  of  exchange  of  ideas  from  all 
.sources  correlated,  disseminated  and  distributed  in  such 
a  systematic  way,  that  your  store  is  presented  to  the 
public  as  a  fashion  information  house  exactly  as  you 
would  like  to  have  the  public  think  of  you. 


Again,  Consider  the  Customer — There  is  no  longer 
any  gap  between  “exclusiveness  and  popularity”.  The 
ix)pular  price  store  has  exactly  the  same  problem  with 
fashion  information,  and  when  you  get  an  extreme  color 


SAVE  THE  FINGERS 


AND  THE  MERCHANDISE 

You  do  both  by  using  the  new  Kimball  “Silver-tipt”  pin-tickets. 
The  pins  have  perfectly  round  points  that  will  not  prick,  cut, 
scratch,  tear  or  in  any  way  injure  fingers  or  merchandise.  They 
are  also  fastest  to  attach,  hence  most  economical  to  use. 

You  will  want  to  see  **Silver-tipf* 
so  write  us  for  samples  now. 

A.  BUMBALL  CO. 

EstaUiabetl  1876 

307  West  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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with  the  publicity  of  his  department  and  he  should 
know  what  assistance  to  expect  from  the  advertising 
department.  In  the  same  manner  he  should  obtain  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  to  expect  from  the  fash- 
ionist  division,  and  how  this  information  is  to  be  used. 
Other  relationships  should  be  defined  also.  No  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  determining  these 
relationships,  for  the  size  of  the  store,  the  traditions 
of  the  store,  and  the  prestige  of  the  various  in<lividuals 
within  the  store  will  make  any  general  definition  of 
relationships  impracticable. 

In  modern  merchandising,  the  department  manager 
will  not  only  be  asked  to  make  adjustments  within 
his  own  store,  but  he  will  also  be  asked  to  make  certain 
adjustments  outside  his  store.  Most  large  stores,  and 
many  smaller  ones,  have  some  sort  of  connection  with 
resident  buying  offices  in  New  York.  In  some  cases 
these  offices  are  maintained  in  association  with  many 
other  stores  and  the  department  managers  are  expected 
to  cooperate  not  only  with  their  New  York  office 
representatives  but  also  with  department  managers 
from  other  stores  in  the  group. 

The  most  common  reaction  of  the  department  man¬ 


ager  has  been  that  he  has  either  openly  combated  the 
idea  of  group  cooperation  or  has  more  subtly  tried 
to  block  progress  with  a  form  of  passive  resistance.  The 
reason  commonly  assigned  for  this  situation  is  that  the 
department  managers  have  feared  that  their  own  prestige 
and  their  own  positions  would  be  endangered.  Of 
course,  this  obstructionist  viewpoint  is  wrong  if  we  are 
to  follow  the  philosophy  laid  down  earlier  in  this  article 
when  it  was  stated  that  “the  wise  manager  will  utilize 
every  agency  and  every  resource  at  his  command  to  do  a 
better  job”,  and  competition  in  merchandising  is  getting 
so  keen  today  that  the  individual  buyer,  except  in 
cases  of  unusually  large  operators,  is  severely  handi- 
capi>ed  unless  he  does  cooperate  in  his  buying.  In  the 
course  of  time,  he  will  c6me  to  see  that  such  cooperation 
may  be  necessary  for  self  preservation.  At  any  rate 
when  the  end  of  the  year  comes  and  he  is  called  in 
for  a  reckoning  of  his  performance,  the  details  of  how 
the  showing  in  sales  and  profits  were  made  are  given 
little  consideration.  If  he  has  been  smart  enough  to 
utilize  all  the  agencies  and  resources  placed  at  his 
command  to  enable  him  to  do  a  better  job,  so  much 
(Continued  on  page  694) 


Cash  In  On  Your  Adult  Game  Department 

By  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


^NCE  more  home  life  for  the  family  is  in  the 
ascendant.  People  are  staying  home  more.  Evening 
gatherings  around  the  living  room  lamp  are  more  cus¬ 
tomary  than  they  have  been  for  a  long  while.  The 
habit  of  living  in  apartment  houses,  in  the  larger  cities 
and  their  suburbs,  is  growing — many  people  who  used 
to  go  out  for  their  meals  are  dining  at  home,  with 
a  resultant  increase  in  the  amount  of  furniture,  china, 
glass  and  linen  which  is  being  sold  for  small  apartments. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  natural  reaction— a  protest — against 
the  restless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  at  large  expense,  in 
public  places.  Perhaps  the  varied  attractions  provided 
by  the  radio  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  grown-ups  in 
the  average  family  are  turning  more  and  more  to 
home  entertainment,  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 
And  with  this  comes  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  demand 
for  adult  games. 

Bridge,  of  course,  was  never  so  popular  as  it  is 
today.  Its  newest  refinement,  Contract,  has  vastly  stim¬ 
ulated  interest  in  the  game.  There  are  new  wrinkles 
in  bridge  tables,  assessories,  bridge  refreshment  sets, 
lamps.  Playing  cards  have  taken  on  modern  dress — the 
newest  are  even  circular  in  shape. 

But,  besides  Auction,  other  games  are  growing  in 
popularity.  The  fad  for  anagrams,  letters,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  is  rapidly  spreading.  Ping  Pong 
has  again  come  into  its  own.  There  are  various  new 
adaptations  of  golf,  croquet  and  archery  for  indoor  use. 
Backgammon  has  acquired  a  new  technique  which 
greatly  heightens  its  interest.  Sales  of  all  these  games 
have  materially  increased. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  stores  today  can 


capitalize  handsomely  on  a  well-stocked  Adult  Game 
Department.  Quite  as  important,  however,  as  a  modern 
assortment  of  the  games  themselves,  is  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  salesperson  in  advising  customers 
as  to  their  choice  of  games. 

Into  the  game  department  of  a  large  New  York 
store  came,  the  other  day,  two  simply  dressed  women 
from  a  quiet  community.  On  their  request  to  have 
some  games  shown  them,  the  salesman  first  suggested 
a  set  of  ])oker  chips,  next  a  roulette  wheel  and  finally 
a  horse  racing  game.  Scandalized,  they  turned  away, 
and  the  sale  was  lost.  That  surely  was  the  time  for 
a  little  more  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  salesjierson. 

A  “Party  Counsellor”  is  an  excellent  service  feature 
of  a  game  department.  To  fill  this  position  adequately, 
choose  a  woman  of  taste,  tact  and  ingenuity,  with 
a  flair  for  entertaining,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  social 
habits  of  your  city  in  general  and  your  clientele  in 
particular.  Send  out  attractive  announcements  to  your 
customers,  that  she  will  be  glad  to  advise  them  as  to 
the  details  of  parties  they  may  be  planning.  Let  her 
suggest  some  original  form  of  invitation,  the  decor¬ 
ations,  refreshments,  favors,  the  games  that  are  to 
be  played,  and  even,  if  desired,  professional  enter¬ 
tainers.  One  large  store  has  recently  installed  two 
Junior  League  girls  in  a  bureau  of  this  kind.  The 
demand  for  such  advisory  service  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  existence  of  such  organizations,  operating  on 
a  fee  basis,  as  a  “Party  Mart”  and  a  “Party  Factory”, 
which  are  kept  constantly  busy  planning  social  affairs. 

Your  newspaper  adv-ertisements  should  stress  the 
trend  toward  home  entertaining,  and  give  descriptions 
and  prices  of  the  fashionable  games  of  the  day. 
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-AMCMiCA  rone* 


**AMCRtCA  FORB** 


"amiiica  rout** 


AMERICA  FORE 


To  Insurance  Buyers 

The  "America  Fore”  Companies  have  stood  the 
acid  test  of  time  through  conflagrations,  earth¬ 
quakes,  windstorms  catastrophes,  panics  and  wars. 

When  you  buy  an  "America  Fore”  policy,  you  are 
buying  the  best  protection  there  is  in  insurance. 
"America  Fore”  Companies  have  ample  assets 
conservatively  valued,  with  a  policyholders  surplus 
that  is  outstanding  in  the  insurance  world. 

Our  investments  are  in  high-grade  securities  that 
are  intrinsically  worth  more  than  present  market 
prices,  and  our  liquid  condition  enables  us  to  buy 
additional  high-grade  securities  that  are  selling  far 
below  intrinsic  value  in  these  markets. 

Our  investment  income  during  the  present  year 
will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  last  year’s  income, 
and  business  conditions  in  the  underwriting  branch 
of  the  business  have  been  very  gratifying. 

Whether  it  be  a  conflagration,  earthquake  or  dras¬ 
tic  readjustment  of  security  values,  the  "America 
Fore”  policies  are  always  worth  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar. 


Yours  for  the  best  In  insurance. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
FIDELITY-PHENIX  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN  EAGLE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
FIRST  AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

MARYLAND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  DELAWARE 

ERNEST  STURM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
PAUL  L.  HAID,  President 


All  classes  of  insurance 
except  life 


THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

ROBERT  ].  HILLAS,  President 
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Merchandising  Planning 

(Continued  from  page  664) 

the  buyer  has  in  the  making  of  the  plan  the  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  he  will  take  in  its  execution. 

6.  A  merchandise  plan  should  consist  of  two  very 
definite  parts:  (a)  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  and  (b) 
the  method  by  which  these  ends  are  to  be  realized. 
The  former  without  the  latter  is  merely  an  expression 
of  optimism  or  a  registration  of  "hopes”. 

7.  Inasmuch  as  merchandising  is  not  an  exact  science 
(only  approaching  a  science)  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
business  can  exactly  be  projected  into  the  future.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  planning,  how¬ 
ever,  the  making  of  plans  should  be  made  an  important 
phase  of  merchandising.  Its  educational  value  alone 
will  compensate  an  organization  for  the  time  spent, 
and  its  possibility  for  developing  thinking  executives 
is  unlimited. 


The  Buyer’s  Job 

(Continued  from  page  692) 


the  better  for  him.  He  stands  as  a  personal  embodiment 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  gain  or  a  loss  and  he  stands 
to  succeed  or  fail  by  that  token. 

How  Shall  the  Department  Manager  he  Judged? 

The  major  purpose  of  this  article  has  been  to  clarify 
the  thinking  on  two  important  points.  In  the  first 
place,  there  seems  to  be  a  need  for  a  reassurance  and 
a  clearing  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  question  of  the 
place  of  the  department  manager  and  what  his  opport¬ 
unities  will  be  in  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  change 
in  our  viewpoint  regarding  the  department  manager’s 
functions,  responsibilities,  and  relationships. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  success  of  the 
department  manager  in  the  future  will  depend  largely 
upon  his  ability  to  adjust  himself  to  changing  conditions 
in  the  operation  of  retail  stores  and  to  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  business.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
make  a  passive  adjustment,  for  the  wise  person  will 
assume  an  aggressive  policy  in  acquainting  himself 
with  the  best  methods  of  oj>erating  retail  stores  and 
training  himself  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  arise.  Progress  and  development  in  retailing,  as 
in  other  fields,  must  be  met  with  an  open  mind  and  an 
intelligent  outlook. 

The  Short  Training  Course 

Miss  Celia  Case,  the  traveling  educational  director  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Coods  Association  is  now 
spending  two  weeks  at  the  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  giving  her  short  course.  For  the 
past  four  w’eeks.  Miss  Case  has  been  at  L.  Feibelman 
&  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  reports  on  Miss  Case’s  work  are  always  unani¬ 
mously  excellent.  F'urther  information  in  regard  to 
this  course  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  W.  34th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EXECUTIVES  ‘ 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

ADVERTISING-SALES  EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE  (because  of  merger) : — Thoroughly  qualified, 
seasoned  and  progressive  advertising — sales  executive — 16  years 
in  three  stores  doing  five  to  thirteen  million  and  six  years  free 
lance  service,  specializing  in  Direct  Mail,  this  service  supple¬ 
mented  by  seven  years  intensive  study  and  research  work — a 
thorough  analyst  and  worker  from  facts,  as  opposed  to  pro¬ 
cedure  on  guess,  opinion,  personal  preference  or  tradition.  Can 
transform  advertising  from  usual  fuss-fury-and-waste  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  orderly,  systematic  and  economical  activity.  Can 
work  with,  help  and  lead  department  managers  to  profitable 
and  wasteless  publicity  through  planned  selling.  Clean  and 
successful  record  throughout.  Highest  class  references.  ‘‘On 
the  market’’  now  because  of  merger,  and  available  at  once. 
L-43-29. 

CONTROLLER 

More  than  five  years  experience  as  Controller  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  Eastern  department  store.  Thoroughly  conversant 
with  retail  system,  unit  or  classification  stock  control  methods 
and  all  phases  cf  office  procedure.  Practiced  public  accounting 
on  own  account  for  six  years  and  has  had  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  semi-public  accounting  with  two  large  corporations.  A 
graduate  of  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  Certified  Public  Accountant  and  a  member  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Will  be  available  on  or 
about  February  1.  L-44-29. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION  MAN 
Has  filled  three  very  important  posts  with  great  success. 
Highest  references.  Thoroughly  up-to-the-minute  in  methods, 
economies,  cooperation — very  active  and  systematic.  Large  or 
medium  size  city.  Available  immediately.  Willing  to  make  a 
brief  period  "try-out”  in  the  interest  of  both  parties.  L-45-29. 

STYLIST— INTERIOR  DECORATOR 
Eight  years  of  experience  in  Interior  Decoration;  wide 
knowledge  of  Furniture  Fashions ;  acquainted  with  foreign  and 
domestic  markets.  Special  college — art  and  merchandise  train¬ 
ing,  widow,  34  years  of  age.  Buyer  or  Styling  of  Merchandise 
desired.  L-46-29. 

WORKROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
•Available — capable  manager  of  workroom  "women's  and 
men’s  ready-to-wear”.  Nationality — American.  Prefers  metro¬ 
politan  connection.  Has  excellent  record  of  stability  and  per¬ 
manence  in  positions  formerly  held.  Gives  best  of  references 
from  former  employers.  L-47-29. 

Wanted 

Gold  leather  stampin^j  machine  for  luggage  and  other 
leather  goods.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Katz 
&  Goldsmith,  Braddock,  Pa.  L-48-29. 

For  Sale 

Two  Elliott  rapid  addressing  machines  and  300,000 
stencils  of  people  in  selected  residential  sections  of 
Philadelphia,  together  with  trays  and  cabinets  for  these 
stencils  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Address  superin¬ 
tendent.  Forbes,  1115  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
L-49-29. 


For  Sale 

Three  hundred  statuary  bronze  card  holders 
size  7  X  11 — $18  dozen;  three  hundred  statuary 
bronze  card  holders  size  10  x  14 — $24  dozen. 
.\11  good  condition.  Original  prices  were  7x11 
— $36  dozen;  10 x  14 — $57  dozen.  Write  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  Davison-Paxon  Company,  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia.  L-50-29. 
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A  Special  Offer! 

We  have  just  prepared  a  brochure  containing  an  astonishing 
record  of  evidence  aliout  the  Embosoframe  System  of  counter  card 
display.  This  booklet  entitled  “’The  Verdict — with  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  in”,  should  he  read  by  every  department  store  executive! 
At  your  request  it  will  he  sent  without  any  obligation  whatsoever 
and  you  will  not  he  pestered  with  salesmen  as  a  result. 


Will  you  write  us  for  it?  You  will  be  interested  and  perhaps, 
surprised. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


STORE  PLVNNERS,  DESIGNERS  \  M>  M  \  M  T  \  G  T  H  R  E  R  S  OK  FINE  STORE 


A  NEW  LINE  OF 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 
W 


anoouDce  the  edditiMi  of  m 
oomplelelj  new  en^  eoneervetiTHy  prieed  line  of  store  equipment 
whieh  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  ell  merehents.  C.lt  h 
designed  end  priced  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  merehents  whose 
appropriation  for  equipment  is  necessarily  limited*  but  who  desire 
to  secure  the  benefits  obtainable  only  through  Grand  Rapids  store 
planning  and  Grand  Rapids  equipment.  C,This  new  line  is  in  no 
sense  a  **cheap**  line.  It  provides  the  same  advantages  of  flexibility 
and  interchangeability  which  have  always  characterised  Grand 
Rapids  equipment.  Its  lower  price  is  made  possible  through  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  our  manufacturing  plants*  chit  enormous 
buying  power  and  quantity  production.  It  la  **Grand  Rapids 
made**  throughout.  C.Thirty  years  of  manufacturing  experience 
^thirty  years  planning  and  equipping  thousands  of  stores  for 

mom  efficiency  and  profit-^plares  I  his  organisation  in  a  position 
to  giro  the  very  latest  in  design*  and  the  utmost  in  value,  in  all 
fixtures  which  we  offer  to  the  trade.  C.ToBny  merchant  rontem- 
plating  changes  in  his  store,  we  offer  in  this  line  the  benefits  of 
our  experience  in  store  planning*  and  the  saving  in  costs  result¬ 
ant  fr«Mn  the  production  facilities  of  nine  great  plants.  C.The 
new  line  is  ready.  Our  salesmen  are  equipped  with  catalogs 
,  and  price  lists  enabling  them  to  furnish  you  with  complete 
i  informatkm.  C.^'rite  us  or  simply  mail  the  coupon  for  com- 
I  plete  data  about  this  line.  It  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 


desire  lh6  'ac|^uwledged  advantages 
which  have  altkhiys  characterized  Grand 
Rapids  products. 

Today  no  comparable  equipment  is 
available  anywhere  at  the  price  level  of 
this  new  line.  Nor  can  there  be,  because 
only  30  years  fixture  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience,  only  30  years  experience  in 
store  planning,  and  the  savings  made  pos¬ 
sible  from  standardization  and  large 
scale  production  in  nine  great  plants 
could  accomplish  such  revolutionary 


Grand  Rvpids  Store  Equipment  Corporation 

store  planners,  designers  and  manufacturers  of  fine  store  equipment 


An  November  we  announced  a  complete 
new  additional  line  of  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment. 

Old  in  its  adherence  to  the  Grand  Rapids  standard 
of  quality  and  service,  but  new  in  design,  construction, 
and — most  important  to  thousands  of  merchants  the 
country  over — a  new  low  price. 

This  new  line  was  designed,  built  and  priced  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  store  owners  whose  appropriation 
for  store  equipment  is  necessarily  limited  but  who 


If  your  store  is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  in  appearance,  display 
value  and  merchandisin^t  efficiency  but  the  cost  of  new  fixtures 
has  made  you  hesitate,  take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity. 
The  line  is  ready  and  there  is  an  executive  representative  near 
you  who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  prices  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  without  obligation.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation 


Executive  Offices: 
Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Branch  itffices  anti 
representatives  in 
every  territory 


Grand  Rapids  Stoke  Equipment  Corporation,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 
Genilemen:  We  are  interested  in  your  new  line  of  store  ^uipment.  Please  send 
further  information  and  a  free  copy  of  your  new  book,  "The  New  Way  Method 
in  Merchandising.” 


Factories: 
Grand  Rapids 
Portland,  Ore. 

Baltimore 
New  Yc'k  City 


Say  you  saw  U  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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